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It is a great misfortune that our writers and speakers on 
Social Science, depend so largely as they do on English 
statistics and English analogies. For, if ever two nations 
were absolutely apart and unlike, in those details of social 
order in which Social Science is interested, the United States 
and Great Britain are those two nations. 

We get a sort of Lady Bountiful atmosphere about dis- 
cussions of charity work, which is simply ludicrous in the 
United States. History, habits, laws and constitutions are 
set aside, in a hopeless effort to make coats which were fitted 
on one side of the ocean, fit people who have been trained on 
the other. 

Paul Wentworth, as early as 1776, wrote to Lord North 
of the American colonies, that there were many of them in 
which the meaning of the word poor-rate was not known. 
Lord North probably did not believe him. It would have 
been better for Lord North had he received such information 
more readily than he did. 

Most of the Americans by birth who, Sin twenty years 
past, have interested themselves in the wrongs of Ireland, 
have supposed that their interest and sympathy were be- 
stowed on the peasant laborers; on such men as they had 
seen among the emigrants here. These are the unfortunate 
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representatives of an oppressed race, and well deserve the 
sympathy of anybody who has sympathy to give. So indeed 
do all the people of Ireland, in their efforts to secure the 
convenience and simplicity of home government. But it 
was interesting to observe all along that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Gladstone were not thinking much of the Irish laborer. 
They were thinking of the tenant farmer. He had _ his 
wrongs, and they were trying to right them. To a certain 
extent they did right them ; and to a still larger extent will 
they be righted when people who understand Ireland have 
the government of Ireland. But these wrongs of tenants 
owing rent to landlords on long leases, or the counter diffi- 
culty of landlords who expected rents from such tenants, were 
and are matters, for which the average American did not and 
does not care. Our English friends and our Irish friends 
alike would probably be shocked if they should hear the re- 
mark of a distinguished historian and statesman of this 
country, not now living. ‘So far as I can find out,” he 
said, ‘* the tenure of all landed property in Ireland now is 
due to nine successive spoliations between Henry the First’s 
time and ours. Iam apt to think that a tenth spoliation, 
which should divide all the land among the people who work 
on it, could be defended in morals quite as well as the nine 
spoliations which have gone on before.” Such a sweeping 
verdict as this, shocks people on the other side of the water. 
But it is quite as close to the requirements of the time as are 
the suggestions made by political professors in Oxford, 
Cambridge, or London, when those suggestions are applied 
to the affairs with which we have to deal, in the economics 
of our states, or in the policy of our nation. 

People were very much amused the other day when a 
leading London newspaper, in enlightening its readers about 
American affairs, confused Judge Maynard with Judge 
Hornblower, and made one of these gentlemen responsible 
for the sins of the other. The blunder was as great, or as 
small, as if an editor here should charge the Prince of Wales 
with the immoralities of Mr. Parnell. But really, the college 
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professor here, who worries his patient class with the dis- 
eussion about landlords and tenants, which he finds in the 
English writers, is quite as guilty as was this London editor. 
The respect for foreign authorities, if they only be foreign 
enough, carries our writers into all sorts of similar absurd- 
ities. Sixty years ago, DeTocqueville praised the New 
England town meeting, as it deserved. DeTocqueville 
hoped and thought that it would extend itself through the 
north-west. Because the United States government had 
chosen the word ‘* township” forthe blocks six miles square 
which it had to sell, the most careless writers supposed that 
a western ‘‘township” was the same thing as a New England 
‘‘township” in its local government. This is absolutely and 
entirely untrue. Unfortunately no western state has followed 
the ultra-democratic analogies furnished in the New England 
system. And yet only last summer, in one of our leading 
colleges, an intelligent and well-read young man was per- 
mitted to say at Commencement, that wherever the system 
had extended in the new states, it was approving itself to 
those who worked in such simple harness. The truth is that 
it has not been adopted in any western state at all; and 
neither he nor his teachers could have made such an error, if 
they had studied the constitution and laws of our own states, 
in the time they were devoting to text-books hy European 
authors. 

People express surprise that Henry George’s books are 
read so much more in England than they are here. The 
truth is that Mr. George was much better versed in the Eng- 
lish system than in our helter-skelter, hand to mouth, 
practical, every day arrangements. His followers claim for 
Mr. George what seems to be true, that, taking Ricardo’s 
definition of rent, and carrying out Ricardo’s princip!es 
rigorously, he arrives logically at his sweeping conclusions. 
Now Ricardo’s illustrations and Mr. George’s are all mixed 
up with a system where there are a very few land owners 
whose property is leased to a large number of tenants. 
Ricardo knew nothing, and Mr. George knows but little 
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more, of a system like ours where any decent man who 
wishes, owns his own land. There is many a class in political 
economy in many an American college in which no student 
has ever, of his own knowledge, known of a tenant who paid 
rent to a land-owner. In such a country it is easy enough to 
see why Mr. George’s instructions should have interested 
inost the people of England,—and that, in America, it in- 
terests most those people who were educated abroad, and 
who have had little personal knowledge outside the cities of 
the country in which they live. 

Our attention has been called,—since the first of the year, 
toa random statement that ‘tonly one working man in a 
hundred owns his own house.” It is impossible to account 
for such a statement,—unless one traces it back, as probably 
he might, to some report as the condition of London or Liver- 
pool. ‘No matter where,” would probably be the answer of 
the orator who had occasion to use it. But if it be used 
in Massachusetts, the truth is, that an inquiry in 1888 
showed that in many towns the number of voters in the Cleve- 
land-Harrison campaign of that year was but little larger 
than the number of land owners. Nor is the large pro- 
portion of land owners confined to agricultural towns. The 
manufacturing city of Worcester, with a census population 
of 84,000 persons in 1890, say twelve thousand families, 
taxed in 1893, 7601 different estates. 

The report of the Labor Bureau shows that on the aver- 
age, every farm employs but one man all the time,—and one 
man half the time :—that is, that, on the average, one and a 
half men carry on each farm in Massachusetts. Probably the 
statement about ‘+ one workingman in a hundred” might be 
simmered down, by saying that the farmer and his help are 
not called ‘* workingmen,”—that the ‘+ workingman” of the 
statement means the ‘laborer’ of language, properly used,— 
that is that it means the person who brings his muscle and 
weight only, to the task in hand. Of such people there are but 
six per cent. in the working population of Massachusetts. 
Most of them are people who have not been here long enough 
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to buy their land, if they want to :—and most of the remainder 
are of that nomad class of men, who think they have better 
use for theirmoney than to putitinto land. But if this isthe 
definition intended of ‘‘working men,”— the statement 
amounts to this, that of ‘the class which does not own houses, 
only one in a hundred owns a house.” Really it needs no 
ghost to tell us this. What is the value of such a statement, 
when we know that of ninety-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation every man who wants to buy a house can do so? 

On the Ist of May last, 675,209 persons were assessed 
for one or another sort of tax in Massachusetts. This in- 


” 


cludes polls, as well as property holders. Of these persons, 
475,582 were assessed for their taxes on property. — This is 
amuch larger number of persons than ever voted at any 
election. 

If one should count in the depositors in Savings Banks, 
which hold mortgages on real estate, it could probably be 
shown that ninety per cent. of the male citizens of Massachu- 
setts are land-owners. 

The late Josiah Quincy, he who distinguished himself by 
the establishment of the Co-operative Building System of 
Massachusetts, once asked in a public address, **Who built 
the palaces on the Back Bay in Boston, and who owns most 
of them?’—Thus exciting the curiosity of his audience, he 
answered, ‘*The servant girls of Boston.” This was no bit 
of bombast, or demagoguery. It was an epigrammatic state- 
ment of three facts. , 

1. That the Savings Banks of Boston where these girls place 
their wages, hold more than one hundred and thirty million 
of dollars on deposit. Of this suma little more than fifty 
million is invested, in loans on real estate. Here is a suf- 
ficient foundation of Mr. Quincy’s statement. 

2. That there is no security open to the Trustees of such 
Banks, which they like better than mortgages on real estate 
in Boston. 

3. That the enterprising men, of the ‘‘pecunia pecunians” 
class, who are most apt to build the palaces on the Back Bay, 
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are glad to mortgage their landed property to the Savings 
Banks, and in fact do, that they may hold their capital 
ready for the large business undertakings they have in hand. 

To persons who do not know what Mr. Quincy meant by 
the ‘* Back Bay,” we should say it was a region on which 
there were then perhaps twelve hundred good houses. 

Now such a state of affairs as that is unknown in England. 
To print this statement is to expose ourselves there to the 
suspicion of blatherskite and exaggeration. No English 
writer on the prepare of Land Taxes would once allude to it. 
Nor does any American writer, who satisfies himself with 
repeating English theories. 


BOYS MADE OVER. 


BY WILLIAM MC CORMICK. 


As I lay down my magazine* I take up my pen. I have 
been reading about Prof. Drummond’s Boys’ Brigade. It 
sets me writing about my cadets. 

They are mine only in fancy. Not even the genial dame 
who lived in a shoe could have included all of them in her 
family. But the wish fathers the thought. We call that 
ours which we should like, but never hope, to own. 
The child asserts its claim to a ship, an elephant, or a sugar 
plum. The poet appropriates the moon. I insist on 
telling about my cadets. 

So to all friends of boys, who have at heart the manufacture, 
from raw material of rough and uncouth quality, of fine 
specimens of noble manhood, Prof. Drummond’s account of 
how it is done will be of intense interest. It all seems so 
easy, and so lucid, and so cheap, and so effectual. Many a 
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sympathetic reader will want to begin right off and do like- 
wise, even before he has reached the end. 

And yet I foresee that many another may punctuate the 
final sentence, with a smile of incredulity or a sigh of sober 
doubt. The kind of boys they have in England and in 
California—and moreover, in books—is so different from 
the kind that we are used to in Podunk Corners. Professor 
Drummond has never visited the Corners. At least, he says 
nothing about it. He doesn’t know that young rascal, Bob 
Scott. He has never heard Jeff Connor swear. And a 
single page of little Mike Hennessy’s catalogue of vices 
would scare the learned professor silly. 

It’s all very well to read about the wonderful work for boys 
in Glasgow and in San Francisco, but its too much like the 
testimonials in the patent medicine advertisements. They 
come from remote quarters of the earth, quite too far off for 
verification. _We would like to see our next door neighbor 
cured of catalepsy, gout, and that tired feeling. And we 
should like to see the little brat that lives in our alley 
transformed to a meek and pious angel. When those things 
shall come to pass, then we will believe. 

I have tried to voice the thoughts of a certain class of 
readers. And now i want to tell for their edification how a 
Boys’ Brigade was conducted with notable success in a 
little town in Penns) lvania, where the Scotts and the Connors 
and the Hennesseys are quite as wicked as any that Podunk 
Corners can boast. Professor Drummond’s work had never 
been heard of there. The movement was started on an 
original and independent line. It achieved no marvellous 
results. But the harvest is not yet. I know nothing about 
the ingathering at any rate. I only want to tell, in the hope 
that others may imitate, how the seed was sown. 

There are less than 10,000 persons living in the town of 
B The movement that I would tell of, touched in some 
way or other, at least 400 of the boys who lived there. It 
was begun by an entertainment of music and magic given 

in a public hall. Only boys were admitted, but every boy 
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in town was invited. The crowd was great and the disorder 
was awful. No harsh measures were used to quell it. There 
Was no opening prayer or closing hymn. But just before 
the end of the ‘‘show” the boys were told what they were 
there for. There was to be a meeting for boys on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon. It was to be short and breezy and 
interesting. They were all invited to come. 

And they did. Over a hundred boys, between the ages of 
10 and 16, were on hand at the appointed hour; not young 
devotees or enhaloed saints, but boys of all sorts, including 
those who raid apple orchards, :nd those who spend their 
missionary money for cigarettes, and those who play ‘‘hooky” 
to go in swimming. There was some hearty singing—boys 
like to sing when they’re not ashamed—and a few verses of 
scripture and a very short prayer. Then some one told a 
graphic story with an almost imperceptible moral. The boys 
were so much interested you could have heard a pin drop. 
They swallowed the moral and scarcely knew it. In half an 
hour the meeting was over. 

The next Sunday brought more boys, and the next more 
still. For weeks they were continued uninterruptedly. A 
choir of boys and an orchestra of ten pieces increased their 
interest. And within a short time a regiment of over 200 
boys had been formed, with an armory of its own and com- 
pany drill once a week. 

A resplendent uniform of white duck knickerbockers, blue 
belts, red stockings, cadet caps and wooden guns, was pro- 
cured for something less than a dollar, and thus arrayed the 
regiment paraded time and again, to the infinite delight of 
the townspeople. On occasional Saturday afternoons they 
went off together for an unmilitary ramble. On Hallowe’en, 
as an antidote to the usual mischief making, they had a paper 
chase by moonlight. One rare June day they had a great 
straw ride. And when August came they entertained— 
these juvenile cadets—nearly five score *‘fresh air kids” from 
the slums of New York. The homes of many of the cadets 
were plain and mean and poor. But theirs was the charity 
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‘that never faileth. Their doors were opened wide for the 
city chaps. And these lads early learned the luxury of 
doing good. 

But through all the diverse excitement of picnics, straw 
rides and ‘‘fresh air” receptions, came the discipline of the 
weekly drill and the inevitable Sunday meeting. There was 
no preaching there. Several times the regiment marched to 
church and listened to a special sermon. But the Sunday 
afternoon addresses were only talks. They never lasted 
more than ten minutes, and they always came from some 
young man who loved boys and who understood them, who 
didn’t want to sermonize, and who couldn’t have done so at 
any rate. There were rarely less than 100 in his audience. 
Sometimes there were 200, and on one occasion more 
than 300 boys, good, bad, and indifferent, constituted the 
listeners. 

IT have said that 1 would not deal with ultimate results. 
I don’t intend therefore, to show how infant desperadoes be- 
ame evangelists, and how juvenile thugs blossomed out into 
guileless cherubs. Ican only say that the work enlisted the 
sympathies of the entire town and that its promoters were 
continually thanked for what they were doing aud had done. 
Had it not been believed that a distinctly moral work was 
being performed, and that the vices of boyhood, such as swear- 
ing, smoking, lying, vulgarity and disobedicnce, were being 
weeded out, the work would not have been carried on. 

I make no claim for any originality of method in what has 
here been outlined. Ido not for a moment assume any supe- 
riority to the Boys’ Brigade scheme. But I have believed 
that a simple sketch of a good work done in a little town 
might incite to similar work those who, fascinated by the 
brilliant success of Mr. Drummond’s brigade, are daunted by 
what seems a too elaborate machinery. The Boys’ Brigade, 
moreover, ussumes sectarianism. It is carried out on pa- 
rochial lines. In a small community comprising several 
struggling churches, this must be a great impediment. 
Enthusiasm comes with numbers. In the Pennsylvania 
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regiment there were ten distinct denominations represented. 
One of the boy officers was a Catholic. The work was un- 
denominational or, what is better, interdenominational. But 
it never ceased to be Christian, Its sole object was to make 
its members better on strictly Christian lines. And I think 
itdid so. But then I promised not to speak of results. 


LETTER FROM MISS WILLARD. 


To tHE MorTuers AND DAUGHTERS, ONE AND ALL, 


My dear Sisters in the hope of the higher life : 

Accept my affectionate greeting as one who walks with 
you the ways of this present world, and hopes to know you 
better in the world invisible. It would be more to me than 
any Christmas gift if I could send a ray of inspiration into 
your lives. 

Men explore continents because they are physically strong 
but by as much as a sunbeam is more potent than a bar of 
iron or a wedge of gold, it is greater to explore the continent 
that lies environed by every brain and breast, the wonderful 


land that we call human nature, with its wild plains of 


passion, and its well-tilled valleys of peace; its jungles of 
cruelty and its gardens of sweetness: its rough ore of pur- 


pose and its tinished gems of culture; its gurgling brooks of 


youth and its calm rivers of maturity ; its hills of talent and 
mountain peaks of character, touched with the snow of un- 
sullied purity, and glorious with eternal sunshine from God’s 
presence, while, ** poured ’round all,” is ** old ocean’s mel- 
ancholy waste ” of impenetrable mystery. 

Who would mould iron, or carve granite, using the coarse 
and evanescent materials of the outer world, when, within 
this magic world of the undying soul, she might work with 
her own sweet will, felling the forests of prejudice, draining 
the marshes of ignorance, mining the glittering gems of 
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thought, and quarrying the pure gold of affection? For my 
part, I believe the steady head of the world, when clarified 
from alcohol and nicotine, will perceive that its supreme 
achievements are in the continent of philanthropy, in the fer- 
tile valleys of human nature, not in the coarse mud embank- 
ments and roaring sluiceways of our present material civi- 
lization. 

Then let us glorify the vocation of motherhood above all 
others, for the only Queen that shall survive is the mother on 
her rocking-chair throne, with a curly-headed subject kneel- 
ing by her side, a soft hand on its pure forehead, and its 
sweet voice saying, ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.” But 
that mother must be regnant over all earthly powers, even 
the divine one that dares invoke another life; she must be 
God’s and her own, a free woman to whom shall never come 
the annunciation of her highest office and ministry, save from 
the deepest intuitions of her nature responding to the voice 
of a love so pure that it is patient and bides its time until the 
handmaid of the Lord shall say: ‘* Be it unto me even as 
thou wilt.” 

Life has but one problem to solve: how self may be driven 
from the throne and love placed there in its stead. —_ Practi- 
cally worked out, this problem is to substitute for the old 
motto, ‘‘ Each one for himself, and the Devil take the hinder- 
most,” this truer one, ‘* Each for the other that there may 
be no hindermost for the Devil to take.” 

How shall life in its purpose and environment most com- 
pletely lend itself to love? All sincere reformers are to-day 
occupied with this inquiry. 

For myself, ] have become convinced that while the in- 
dwelling of God’s spirit by its transforming power, can alone 
meet and mellow our hearts so that the selfishness will thaw 
out, and the glow of love replace its Arctic cold, the best 
practical application of a loving heart will come through 
Christian socialism ; co-operation driving out competition, 
community of goods replacing the wage system, and ‘ all-ye 
are brethren,” becoming the watchword of a happier, holier 
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time. | When I recite the creed these days, it means vastly 


more to me in every way than it did ten years ago; but no 


shining sentence in it has gained a brighter glow than the 
words: ‘I believe in the communion of saints.” I now think 
that this refers to the purer days of Christ’s early church, 
when, as the New Testament so simply and beautifully says : 
‘¢ They had all things in common.” ‘There were then no 
rich, no poor, but all dwelt together in unity of the spirit and 
the bond of peace. I believe this condition of things is as 
sure to return as Christ is true, and I urge my sisters to pray 


and study much this living question, warm with the love of 


God and of humanity. 

The highest genius predicts the most universal sympathy. 
A shut up soul and a shut up oyster are nearer the same level 
than the soul believes. One can be exclusive on small intel- 
lectual capital, but only broad, far-sighted minds can be in- 
clusive. 

What we call lack of charity is usually lack of perception. 
If we knew more, we should love better. The divine mind 
knows all and loves all. © From human _nature’s ever vocal 
Gerizim sounds the beatitude: ‘* Blessed are the inclusive, 
for they shall be included,” and from Mount Ebal of its mal- 
ediction souads the doom: ‘* Cursed are the exclusive, for 
they shall be excluded.” 

Whenever human society finds out that all of its affairs are 
really affairs of the family, it will learn that they should be 
managed, not by one sex, but by two. — The segregation of 
the sexes is an offence against nature’s first law. The great 
work of the coming century is the career open to all that are 
capable, even if they are women. We make no limitations 
other than those imposed by nature, which are much too in- 
exorable to need re-enforcing by man-made legislation. We 
do not ask that women should do what they cannot do. If 
they cannot, that ends the controversy. But there must be 
no @ priore masculine decision as to what women can or can 
not do. They must be allowed to put their capacity to the 
test, nor must the gate of the testing house in state or in 
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church be barred against the entry of any candidate for trial, 
even if she be awoman. What we want is the recognition of 
the fact that there should be no more discrimination against 
a sex thai there is against a sect. It is not good for man to 
be alone in church and in state any more than in family. 

Man deteriorates when deprived of the constant alliance 
and co-operation of woman. 

It is not enough that women should be home makers, but 
they must make the world itself a larger home. 

I object to the fatuity that sets the woman who would 
‘‘mother” a state, a nation, or a race, over against the one 
who mothers her own offspring, as if the former lacked the 
motherly nature and character. Anyone broad-minded 
enough to enquire into the experience of history, and cos- 
mopolitan cnough to generalize therefrom, knows that there 
is no real antagonism between women nobly famous and 
women heroically obscure. 

The two hands are a picture of the contending forces of 
capital and labor. The lett less skilled, more choice, served 
often by its fellows, and decked with rings; the right, force- 
ful, ingenious, busy, unadorned. Only by bringing them 
together can harmony be had, and a full day’s toil accom- 
plished. If they contend, they work each other’s ruin; if 
they combine, they reach each one its utmost. Met for work 
and clasped in prayer, these hands of capital and labor shall 
bring that social compact which it is their office to develop 
and defend up to its best estate. Fighting each other, they 
will but mar and finally destroy the social fabric, and the left 
hand of capital will first give way under the pitiless blows of 
labor’s strong right hand. 

The word co-education constantly takes a wider meaning. 
As related to the education of young women, it is a fact 
accomplished, but the co-education of mind and hand is now 
a living issue among leaders. The words of the wise think- 
ers are becoming the works of the practical doers. Carlyle 
said long ago, that ‘+ the idle man is a monster.” Rousseau 
declared that, ‘rich or poor, strong or weak, every idle 
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citizen isa knave.” It will hardly be another generation 
until all education will be based upon the training of the hand, 
and not to know some useful trade or art will be to confess 
one’s self below the pauper line in intellect. There are few 
objects more pitiful than the graduate from college who can 
turn his hand to no useful pursuit. The cunning of the 
human hand has wrought all the marvels of material civi- 
lization ; by it man is more widely separated from the brutes 
than by any other member. Ina high sense these words 
of a great philosopher must appeal to all. In order ** to 
know the truth it is necessary to do the truth.” Balance 
of character, which is its highest culmination, cannot be 
adequately reached until mind, heart, and hand, that splen- 
did trinity, become co-ordinate, and move as smoothly as 
the wheels of a great engine. 

These thoughts are sent out to my temperance coadjutors 
with every good and sister wish from their loyal comrade. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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A BOON. 
BY MISS S. H. PALFREY. 


Oh, to die and be at rest,— 
To sink beneath life’s load, 
And to see, from closing eyes, 
Fade away its long, long road !— 
To turn from the Sphynx of Time, 
Putting fearful questions still,— 
In a mountain’s leafy glooms, 
At the side of a lulling rill, 
While yet the wild-flower blooms 
And the happy birds sing on,— 
To lie and only know 
The peace of the dead and gone! 


Nay, to live !—to serve God and Man, 
With warm hand and a dauntless breast, 
Till the battle of life is won, 
And never to dream of rest 
Till the whole of one’s work is done !— 
To stand in the field and reap 
Till the Sunset has gone to sleep, 
And voices grow faint and few, 
And one’s blood runs cold in the dew,— 
Till the twinkling, beckoning stars are come, 
And clear sounds the Master’s call,— 
Then to follow the last of one’s comrades home, 
With the fullest wain of all! 








IN THE SUBURBS. 
BY MARIA LOUISE EVE. 


It was on the outskirts of the city—one of those squalid 
precincts, where there is nothing to attract the eye. There 
was not the moving throng of the busier streets, or the grace- 
ful architecture of the quieter ones. There were not the 
rolling lawns and the well-kept grounds of the elegant 
suburbs, or the stately forest trees and the springing grass of 
the country-side beyond. There was just plain, unmitigated 
poverty, with no touch of estheticism to relieve, and no rem- 
nant of nature to make it picturesque. 

Being detained here, for a half-hour, one afternoon, by the 
breaking of a shaft, my attention was drawn to a group of 
children playing in the street. This barren landscape had 
then some attractive features after all. There were two little 
boys and a girl,—just such red-lipped, curly-headed, win- 
some little tots as any mother’s heart would warm to see. 
They were amusing themselves by many innocent childish 
devices, with an idle wagon that stood by the sidewalk, always 
treating the little lady, who was the youngest of the party, 
with chief consideration. I watched them at play, as much 
amused as they, my theories of heredity, meanwhile under- 
going some modifications. 

Wherein, I thought, do these gentle, innocent-hearted 
children differ from the petted darlings of the most refined and 
luxurious homes? Will these polite, attractive boys, neces- 
sarily grow up into rough, unmannerly men,—this delicate 
little girl, into a coarse, untidy woman? Is there some in- 
herent quality of coarseness that will gradually outgrow and 
destroy these winning traits and ways that make them so at- 
tractive now? Or is there, possibly, something exceptional 
in the immediate circumstances of these children, making 
them superior to their surroundings? Here, play and con- 
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jecture came alike to a sudden termination, with the advent 
of the old grandmother upon the scene. 

It was not her fault that she was old, and bent, and ugly, 
or that there was an old green shawl hanging about her 
shoulders. It may not have been wholly her fault that her 
countenance was cross and forbidding, and her voice harsh 
and repellent. 1am not sure that it was her fault that she 
began to pour forth a torrent of abuse upon the children (for 
what, I could not understand), and seizing a broken barrel- 
hoop, drove them into the house. It is presumable that she 
was acting in their supposed interest, and that, so far from 
meaning them ill, she would have put herself to great incon- 
venience to serve them. But this was her way. Here was 
a clew to the mystery. She may have been like them once. 
But the hard, unsympathetic life had told upon her more and 
more, as time went on, until she had cometothis. For lack 
of gentle nurture and refined environments, and with the 
daily hardships and the harsh contacts, she had hardened, day 
by day, to meet the hardness of her surroundings. 

Without some interposition of more refining influences, 
shall not these fair children of a later generation grow in their 
turn to this same untoward environage. —_[t may be, after 
all, that we start nearer even than we think, at the gates of 
life, and that a helping hand extended now and then, to these 
less favored ones, would keep them from falling so far behind 
in the race. It may he that some elevating and refining in- 
fluences thrown around them in their tender years, would 
change the whole tenor of their lives. 


HOMES FOR WORKING MEN. 


How the working people may be comfortably housed, dress 
neatly and appropriately, and have an appetizing, healthful 
table on a small income, is a problem upon which thoughtful, 
helptul people are always at work. It may not be a difficult 
thing for a family of six to live on $500.00 a year, but how ? 
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The housing, thedress, and the food, are the three points 
to be considered. Every family recognizes these three necessi- 
ties, and according to the proportion which each assumes, 
the best comfort of the family, rests. We have all seen the 
family which dresses well, in tawdry finery, ill becoming 
it walk or any walk in life, who liveintwo or three shabby 
rooms, subsist upon unhealthtul and cheap food. Or we 
know the people who are bound to live well and, we may say, 
drink well. What does it matter if the house is tumble- 
down or a tenement,—if one towel does duty for all the 
members of the family, and the dishes are never wiped? 
They complain that they cannot afford to buy clothes so as 
to look neatly, and they go about the streets, as well as the 
house, in slatternly dress. And, again there are those, but 
they are not so often found among the working class, whose 
great ambition is to have a house. They will pinch the table 
and skimp the wardrobe for the sake of a house that looks as 
well as their neighbors. How to use a small income to cover 
in proper proportions these three needs and so provide fora 
family comfortably, is the perplexing problem. 

At the World's Fair in Chicago New York has attempted 
toanswer the question. Just out of the way where one does 
not look for anything of the kind, but stumbles over it, is a 
small house called the Working Man’s Model Home. <A 
family of six persons, a man, wife and four children under 


ten years of age, have been living there on an income of 


$500.00 per year, not exceeding their income, and plainly 
showing how it can be done and well done. The necessary 
articles of wearing apparel are to be seen hanging in the 
closets. The list was made from those of working people, 
and they themselves decided the quality and quantity of cloth- 
ing such as working people are accustomed to use. They also 
approved the length of time the different articles would last. 

The house, which is shown (20x28 feet), can be built for 
$1000.00 in the state of New York. This price does not in- 
clude the land. The price of that, will, of course, vary in 
different places. One visitor stoutly insisted that $1000.00 
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was too much for the house shown, but whether it was or 
not, that is the basis of this calculation. The house contains 
on the street floor a parlor, kitchen, bathroom, and pantry, 
and on the second floor three sleeping rooms and a large 
closet with window. Usually there is a cellar, although in 
the model it had been left out. The house is well painted 
insideand out, and blinds are at every window, of which there 
aremany. Such a house rents for $10.00 per month. 

The furnishing of the house is not taken from the income. 
It is hoped, even expected, that a working man has by the 
time he is ready to be married, saved up $300.00, which is 
the sum allotted to the furnishings. It is not necessary to 
furnish all at once, and it can be done gradually. The furni- 
ture of the house at Chicago comes within that sum, and is 
of good quality and sufficient. 

The parlor, about fifteen feet square, has three windows and 
a fire-place. The latter is for ventilation, although it can be 
used for a wood fire or moveable grate. But the fuel and 
fixtures would not come within the limit. The windows have 
shades and screens. ‘There is a lounge, broad enough to 
serve as a bed in case of emergency, six cane-seated chairs, 
light and pretty, two rocking chairs, a large table with cover 
and a small polished table, a pxuper basket, book shelves on 
the wall, and four or five pictures in oak frames. On the 
mantel is a portable clock and some pretty cheap vases, and 
on the floor a rug covering nearly all the space, and at 
the door a strip of carpet. 

The kitchen, leading from the parlor, has three windows 
with shades, refrigerator, three chairs, a large sink with a 
long leaf to it and a dining-table. A good cooking stove 
furnishes the heat for the house, which is so compact that it 
can easily be warmed in this way. Leading from the kitchen 
is a pantry, well furnished with necessary kitchen utensils, 
lighted by a window. From the entry leads a small room 
with set bath-tub and water-closet. Kerosene lumps are in- 
cluded in the furnishings. 

Above stairs the largest square room over the parlor has 
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three strips of carpet upon the floor, three shaded windows, 
two single white enamelled beds, a crib, chiffonier and a 
washstand with white toilet set and a slop jar, and a mirror. 
The room also has a good closet. Over the front door is a 
small room, with shaded window, hooks for clothes, and a 
clothes hamper. At the back of the house ure two rooms, one 
only of which is furnished. It has two windows, two beds, 
three chairs, two strips of carpet, wash-stand, toilet set and 
closet. 

Each bed has a woven wire mattress and a mattress of 
short hair, one pillow, one or two blankets, a counterpane 
and a home-made comforter. 

It was certainly a surprise to see what $300.00 would buy. 
Everything was good of its kind, and the house presented 
an attractive and inviting appearance. 

Hanging in the closets and laid in the drawers were the 
clothes for the family. The list and prices are of great in- 
terest and we give them entire :— 


CLOTIIING FOR MAN. 


No. Years Average 
Cost. Worn. For one year. 

Overcoat, : : ; ‘ . $11.00 3 $3.66 2-3 
Best suit, : . : : : 10.00 2 5.00 
Overalls, ; : 2 : : .85 1 .85 
Jumper, : : : ; .80 1 .80 
White shirts (2), : ; : 1.10 2 00 
2 white collars, : ; ; : -26 2 3 
2 pairs white cuffs, . : : : 00 2 25 
Suspenders, . : ‘ L 25 1 25 
Blue flannel shirts (2), : ees 2.50 2 1.25 
Shoes (3 pair), : Sa : 3.0C 1 9.00 
Stockings, (3 pair), ; ; 75 1 75 
Under vests and drawers (2), : : 2.00 2 1.00 
Cardigan jacket, . : : : 2.50 3 83 
Working pi waa ; m S : 2.00 1 2.00 
Hat, : : é : : 2.25 2 1.13 
Necktie, . ; , : <25 1 25 
Handkerchiefs (12), : : 1.50 3 .50 
Shirts (outing flannel) 2, : . 1.00 1 1.00 


Total for one year, . : ; ; : - $29.20 
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1 cloth summer dress, 4 yds. . 
vent $1.00, ; : . $4.00 
yds. cambric, at 6c, : 30 

3 a. drilling, at 15e, P 12 
@ yds. velvetine, * ‘ 36 
lspool silk, . : : .09 
1 spool thread, : : 04 
Hooks and eyes, : V5 
1 cloth winter em 2 5 yds. 

at 79c, . ; : $3.95 
Findings as above, . : 99 
2 calico dresses, 20 yds., at 8c, 1.60 
2 yds. cambric, at ldc, -30 
2 spools thread, ; : .08 
Hooks and Eyes, - : 08 
Buttons, . 05 
2 seersucker dresses, 20 yds. i 

at 124c., : ‘ 2.50 


Findings, 1 
2 suits “under flannel, at $1. 50 . ; 
1 flannel skirt, 

1 winter cloak, 

1 summer j: ket, 

2 under skirts, ; 

2 seersucker summer skirts, 

2 white aprons,. : 

4 gingham aproxs, 

4 night dresses, 

4 corset waists, 

4 combination under suits, 

3 pairs shoes, at $3.50, - .50 and nee 00, 
1 pair rubbers, , 

1 umbrella, 

1 doz. handkerchiefs, ; 
2 pairs gloves, kid 63c., cotton 37¢. Kye 
1 pair mittens, : 

1 rubber coat, 

2 pair winter stockings, 

3 pair Summer stockings, ’ 

Garters, ; ; 

1 winter hat, 

1 summer hat, ‘ P 
1 shirt waist, 3 yds. cloth, atl7e. 51 
Buttons, . -08 
Thread, . ‘ ’ : O4 


Total for one year, 


WOMAN’S CLOTHES. 


Cost. 


$4.99 
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$1.67 
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CLOTHING FOR GIRL OF TEN. 


No. Years 

Cost. Worn. 
1 woolen summer dress, ¥ . $2.00 2 
2 gingham dresses, : : : 1.36 2 
1 cambric dress, ‘ ; ; : ye! 2 
1 woolen winter dress, . : : 2.00 2 
2 sets under flannel, : , : 8.00 2 
3 night dresses, ; ; ; ; 1.32 2 
3 under waists, : : 54 2 
3 combination undergarments, , .96 2 
1 flannel skirt, : s : 1-18 3 
2 under skirts, ; ; .36 2 
2 seersucker summer skirts, ; ; .60 3 
1 winter cloak, : : : k 7.00 2 
1 winter cloak, : : : : 2.00 2 
1 winter hat, . , : ; 1.00 2 
1 summer hat, : : ‘ , .84 2 
2 pair shoes per year, 
1 pair mittens, : ; : 
3 gingham aprons, ‘ . - 1.35 3 
2 white aprons, ‘ , 32 2 
2 pairs woolen stockings, ? : 1.00 2 
2 pairs cotton stockings, : : 58 2 


Total for one year, 


BOY’S CLOTHING, 8 YEARS OLD. 


No. Years 
Cost. Worn. 

Overcoat, : . $4.00 2 
Suit, best, (worn common next nee). 4.00 

Extra pants, . . 1.00 1 
2 flannel shirts, : ; : ; 2.00 2 
4 seersucker shirts, : i 5 1.64 2 
2 suits under flannel, : ; : 3.00 2 
Cap (corduroy), : : ; 75 2 
Straw hat, : . . : .d0 1 
Mittens, ; : : ; 25 1 
Rubbers, : : ‘ ee .d0 1 
Shoes (3 pair), ; k : : 3.75 3 
2 pair night drawers, —.. : : 56 2 


Total for one year, 


CLOTHING FOR GIRL OF FIVE. 


No. Years 
Cost. Worn. 
4 pi uirs shoes, at $1. sas ‘ 3 
Winter hat, : 3 ; . $1.00 2 
Summer hat, ; . , ? ; 84 2 
Mittens, E : 


Other garments are those outgrown by older sister, or made from 


mother’s clothes. 


Average 


For one year. 


$1.00 
.68 
dt 
1.00 
1.50 





$16.71 


Average 


For one year. 


$2.00 
4.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.82 
1.50 
.38 
.50 
25 
OU 
3.75 
.28 


$15.98 


Average 
Per Year. 
2.50 





$3.67 
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CLOTHES. 





BABY 


1 doz. new diapers, 
1 doz. old diapers, 
6 slips, at 224¢ each. 





54 yds. cambric, at Llc., : : ; - ‘ 60e. 
74 yds. edging, at 8c., : 4 é ; y 60e. 
1 doz. buttons, dc., r 4 : ; ? F de. 
i” 2 spools cotton, at 4e., . ; . : : , 8e. 31.53 
; 3 night gowns, at 17c. each, . P ; , P ; 51 
2 pinning blankets, . : ‘ . : . 1.28 
2 woolen shirts, at 60c., : . ; : : : 1.20 
2 pairs socks, at 23c., ‘ ; : ; : : 46 
2 skirts—3 yds. flannel, at 374c., : : : : . 1.14 
2 outing flannel sacques, 14 yds., at 124¢ . : : : 16 
3 bands. one-half yard flannel, ; ; ; 193 
1 flannel wrapper, 23 poem at 124¢ ; , ; B35 
1 cap, : ‘ : -28 
Cloak, 24 yar ds fle annel, ‘at 69e. ; : $1.73 
1 yard ribbon, : 13 
1 spool silk, . ; ‘ 09 1.95 
Total, ; P : - ‘ . Z $9.81 


Naturally the question arises, What does the family eat? 
The bill of fare taken for two days at random is as follows. 
The food provided is for the whole family, five of whom 
come to tabie, and the supply is ample. 


JULY 7 





BREAKFAST. 


Scrambled eggs—10 with milk, 2 
Bread and butter, 
Apple sauce. 5 


DINNER. 


Codfish, milk gravy, 
Potatoes, Bread, 


19¢e. 
Oatmeal, milk and sugar. 5 





SUPPER. 





Fried corn meal mush, 


Codfish balls-—(made from leaving of dinner, ) 
Bread and butte: : 





Total, 52e. 
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JULY 4g. 
BREAKFAST. 
Rolled oats, milk and sugar, 
Bread and butter, 14c. 
Fried potatoes. 
DINNER. 
Bean soup, Fried ham, 
Boiled potatoes, 32¢ 
Bread and butter, 
SUPPER. 
Cornmeal mush and syrup, 
Bean soup and bread, (left 8e. 
over, ) 
Total, de. 


The average cost is about 55 cents. The food selected is 
of the most nourishing kind, and it certainly speaks well for 
it that the man of the family gained in weight four and a 
half pounds during the month. 

It is shown clearly how all this may be accomplished, but 
not every woman knows how to calculate so closely or has 
been trained to discrimination in food. One change involves 
unother. It is possible to make this the home of the work- 
ing man and his family on an income of $500.00, but how 
many of them can make it their home? The house and the 
living is all mapped out, but not every man or woman, 
has thrift; and thrift is what is needed to make this 
home the working man’s home. New York has shown 
us how it may be done «nd is done, but it cannot be 
accomplished without the education of our young men and 
young women in habits of economy and _ self-sacrifice. 
The general tendency is in the other direction, but clubs of 
various kinds are doing much to educate our girls for domes- 
tic life. What is being done in that line for the young men? 
It does not rest on the woman alone to make a happy and 
comfortable home. The man has his part also to do, and 
needs education on his side of the home life. When this is 
done we shall find more thrifty occupants of then eat, com- 
fortable, model houses which New York has so tastefully and 


conveniently planned. 























MAINE INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY’S Report, NOVEMBER 28, 1893. 


Mrs. President and Ladies: 

The national organization of which we are a part, declares 
our work to be: 

I. To aid by every means, the securing of all laws need- 
ed by the Indians of the United States. 

II. To send and support suitable missionaries and in- 
structors to reside among Indians, to labor for their help, in- 
dustrially, politically, educationally, morally, and religiously. 

So this year by putting our chief strength into quietly 
exercising influence to mould public, private, and _ political 
opinion, we are only laying emphasis on lines we have al- 
ways worked in. 

Our own missionary, William E. Shawnee, in whom we 
have taken gieat interest, has resigned; nor is it for us to 
question his fidelity in so doing. In accepting he did so with 
full knowledge that the position would be an extremely diffi- 
cult one; an impossible one for a white man, on account of 
the too well-founded prejudice against the whites by the tribe. 
William Shawnee worked against great odds, but his high 
personal character, his services as interpreter, together with 
his entreaties, finally prevailed, and he was allowed by the 

Chief to open a school for secular and religious instruction. 
Just as we were rejoicing over this long-delayed good news, 
everything changed. The hand of the United States Gov- 
ernment was once more felt by this tribe, and, as usual, 
created wide disturbance. The Shawnees having refused as 
you will remember, to have their lands divided into allot- 
ments, Government had, some years ago, greatly reduced the 
size of their reservation. Now Government steps in and de- 
mands taxes on all personal property, un arrangement which 
seems wholly unjust to our red brother, and the tribe is angry 
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and dismayed. They thought they had trials enough before, 
for reducing the reservation and opening it to settlers, had 
surrounded them with a set of whiskey-drinking roughs, 
synonymous to them of all whites, whose pleasure at all times 
has been to stir up the Indians, harass them by burning their 
haystacks, and corrupt them in every possible way. ‘The 
Shawnees now are reduced from a powerful nation, to two 
bands, White Turkey’s and Big Jim’s. Driven to despera- 
tion, White Turkey’s band has gone to the Creeks, and on 
account of ties of blood, been hospitably received. This 
tribe has more mixed blood than Big Jim’s. Big Jim’s band 
has no claim on the Creeks, and they are trying to get taken 
in with the Choctaw or Wichita tribes. — If they succeed in 
this, it is very doubtful if the Government will allow them to 
stay, but if returned by force, it will take them some time to 
get settled down on the reservation again. 

On forwarding William E. Shawnee’s resignation in Jan- 
uary, Dr. Kirk wrote: ‘I greatly regret the abrupt and un- 
satisfactory termination of this effort, but under more favor- 
able circumstances in the future it may be repeated with 
better results, and we may not know until then what part 
this may have in securing the success which is sure to come 
some time.” 

It is with sorrow I announce the death of Dr. Chas. W. 
Kirk, with whose interest in our Association and labors 
in its behalf we are all familiar and very grateful. It was to 
him we were indebted for our missionary ; it was to him we 
looked for that wise counsel and encouragement, which as 
long as he was spared to do the Master’s work on earth, he 
never failed to give that missionary, although burdened with 
the many trisls and difficulties of his own mission at the 
Friends station. 

While with Big Jim’s band, William Shawnee was en- 
gaged in translating the Gospel of St. John. Dr. Kirk’s last 
words to us were about this. | He wrote in February: «I 
have very recently learned that Big Jim’s son,—a young man 
—is in correspondence with Willie Shawnee, writing him in 
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Shawnee, and in a very legible hand. This encouraged me 
to try and get Willie Shawnee to finish his translation of St. 
John’s Gospel, and have it printed so that it would be sent 
to each one of the tribes, and continue to be sent, not only once, 































but again and again, until through curiosity, if from no high- 
er motive, they would read it, hoping by prayer the Gospel 
may be carried to their hearts, and some at least be brought 
\ to Christ.” 
Had Dr. Kirk lived, we think Willie might have resumed 
his work. ‘We hope he will now, but should he not, and Big 
Jim’s band gets settled down, we shall try for some one else 
to take up the work here or elsewhere. 
Those best cognizant with Indian work know that months 
and sometimes years of discouragement are often followed by 
a sudden breaking of the clouds of darkness, and that we 
must be ready with money and interest against that day when 
our Shawnee mission may be a reality and not a dream. 
Meanwhile at home, we have held our meetings in the 
different churches, where interesting letters from mission- 
aries in other fields of Indian work have been read, as well 
as articles from well known workers. ‘Petitions were sent 
against Senator Pettigrew’s ‘* Bill for the Removal of the 
Lower Brulés to Rosebud Agency.” 
Our press committee ‘ have been pegging away hard, but 
without anything to show for it, as I have kept no account,” 
one of them said. In fact, this keeping no account of things 
by the busiest workers, is your secretary’s despair, for they 
are not reported at the monthly meetings through modesty, 
and so much does not go on the book that should. 
Missionary work has been largely confined to correspond- 
ence with missionaries. While very many letters have been 
sent to different individuals throughout the country, either 
giving information as to our work or seeking help in some of 
its departments, especially in creating a public sentiment that 
shall help on the enactment of better laws for the Indians. 
Six public addresses have been made by members of the 
Association in different parts of the state. 
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AUXILIARIES. 

Bangor having a membership of 32, has had seven regular 
monthly meetings. |The question was raised as to whether 
this was not too many, but at the annual meeting, after dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously voted not to decrease the num- 
ber. The interest never flags, each meeting having the 
freshest news in regard to the work, and the information thus 
received is talked over, and this often brings out other in- 
formation. Miss M. C. Collins, of Dakota, and other work- 
ers often write to them. , 

“Our Work, What, How, Why,” was distributed to a large 
number. They sent twenty dollars in response to Mrs. Gib- 
son’s appeal for current expenses of the Women’s National 
Indian Association. | Gen. Morgan’s articles in the ‘ Inde- 
pendent” are always read at the meetings. Twenty dollars 
were sent Miss Dix for her work among the Indians. Hos- 
pital supplies were sent Miss Collins to the amount of over 
fifteen dollars. Fourteen copies of ‘‘The Indian’s Friend” are 
taken. 

Brunswick has held three meetings, raised thirty dollars, 
and has twenty members. 

Committees have reported as follows : 

Auburn thinks of sending us about nine dollars. 

Lewiston, chiefly through one lady’s zeal, has sent a val- 
uable barrel to Indian Territory. 

Winthrop Centre has raised since its formation, in Sept., 
1892, $20.60. It has held two public meetings, with ad- 
dresses by our President, Mrs. Frye, Mrs. H. J. Bailey, 
Mrs. Nichols from Indiana, and Miss Anna Ray. 

Waterville reports no meetings, but the following work 
accomplished, ‘‘as a result of your agencies and literature, 
as well as from a visit from the President months ago.” 
Prof. Shailer Matthews and wife uniting their Sabbath-school 
classes, have formed a Boys’ Literary Club, which is pro- 
posing to send a Christmas box to the Digger Indians. This 
to be done under Miss Marie Ives’s department of the Women’s 
National Indian Association. Last Christmas, the Sunday- 
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. school sent two barrels (each valued at fifty dollars) to Pine 
Ridge, where Miss Ora Brown, a graduate from Colby Uni- 
versity, is teaching. Samples of literature have been sent to 
the Western Shoshone Agency. 

Including our Portland members, who number 140, we 
have a membership of 210. 

Our delegates to Mohonk Conference (two went this year) 
as well as those who attend the Women’s National Indian 
Association’s annual meeting, always pay their own expenses, 
which I have been told is rather unusual, so that all our funds 
are used for the cause, and in obtaining speakers for public 
meetings and the purchasing of literature, many hundreds of 
pages having been distributed. | Requests from four college 
students and one Belfast teacher, for information on which to 
base essays in their respective towns, show the leaven is 
working. 

‘¢The Indian’s Friend,” published monthly by the Women’s 
National Indian Association, is a paper which deserves the 
support of all. It costs but thirty cents. In these days of 
many meetings, one must choose where best to utilize the 
time, and for those members especially, who so loyally give 
their dues, and seldom their presence, we would suggest this 
little paper, if taken, will keep us more in touch with one 
another. To the committees who send such encouraging re- 
ports, we would like to drop a hint that perhaps when they 
could not obtain a dellar they would get a subscription for 
‘¢ The Indian’s Friend.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE BLANCHARD, 
Recording Secretary. 





METHOD OF PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 


In a letter of Helen Keller she speaks of her new Braille 
writing-machine, and of the delight it is to her. What an in- 
expressible comfort it must be to those who can only read 
through the touch and who are obliged to trust to uncertain 
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memory, to possess power to make their own tangible print ; 
to take down the poem or the extract which they would make 
their own, to make note-books which must be the more pre- 
cious as the treasure-house of the book world, is to them a 
closed fortress which they scale with difficulty. Books for the 
blind are comparatively few in number, expensive to buy, and 
bulky to transport. Besides this, many people who become 
blind when adults, can never learn to read the ordinary raised 
type in which the majority of books for the blind are 
printed. 

But what then is Braille? you say. Braille is a system of 
point-writing consisting of six raised points which, arranged 
in different combinations, give all the letters of the alphabet. 
It has been used more or less in this country and in England 
and France (from which it came), for perhaps forty years. 
The early slates were flat boards covered with zine, which had 
been pressed into groups of parallel, horizontal grooves,—each 
group of three being used at a time as one moved down the 
slate. Through the interstices of the perforated brass ruler the 
writer puts his stylos of ivory or dull steel, to form the letters. 
These hand machines were ingenious and served their pur- 
pose for awhile, but they have been greatly improved upon. 
A board covered with felting took the place of the heavier 
and more expensive ones, covered with zinc, a wider ruler 
with three rows of perforations came next, then Mr. Smith’s 
dainty little Daisy machine, upon which the fingers pressed 
keys instead of making one point at a time with the tiresome 
stiletto. Then came other improvements, until now the Hall 
Braille-writer, of which Helen Keller speaks, can compete 
fairly with the type-writers of the seeing in speed and useful- 
ness. There is, besides, a Hall Stereotype Braille writer, 
which, used by hand, can imprint upon thin sheets of metal 
the point-writing from which books can be printed. How 
tempting the yellow sheets look with their pretty groups of 
points which are not to be defaced by dirty printer’s ink. It 
may be that this system of point-printing, intended for indi- 
vidual use, may eventually extend to press printing for the 
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general use of the blind. Indeed, I believe that in Louisville, 
where the largest amount of printing for the blind is done, a 
goodly proportion of books are printed in Braille. But Dr. 
Howe and many other educators have thought it better for 
blind children to know the ordinary Roman alphabet, with 
its punctuation and its associations of ages of use, than to for- 
sake it altogether for an alien system. Phoenicia, Greece and 
Rome have given us one alphabet. 

In this alphabet, for one hundred years, books have been 
made in embossed print for the use of the blind. English, 
French and Scotch have tried to invent a legible or rather 
tangible type, not so bulky as to make the books too expen- 
sive and cumbersome, and yet large enough to be distinct to 
the touch. The improvements in America, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howe, have enabled the Boston type to stand pre- 
eminent for the past forty or fifty years. It is easily learned 
by the young. But for those who become blind in middle life, 
whose fingers have perhaps lost the sensitiveness of youth, 
there is little hope of learning to read by the usual embossed 
type. For these there is a system invented by Dr. Moon, a 
distinguished English scholar, who lost his sight when a young 
man, and was led to observe the difficulties of many readers. 
He arranged an alphabet of nine simple characters of straight 
lines, curves, and circles, which, placed in different positions, 
represent the twenty-six letters, and this alphabet, itis found, 
can be read by people of all ages and of all classes—even where 
the fingers have become hardened by use. Books are printed 
in the Moon system in this country, as well as in England, 
by benevolent agencies established by Dr. Moon. At the 
Conference held by friends of the blind, last summer, at the 
Columbian Exposition, Dr. Moon’s son, Dr. Robert Moon, 
presented a paper upon the system invented by his father. 

In 1882 Dr. Moon came to Philadelphia and conferring 
with friends of the blind, and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, was able to introduce his system to the 
great benefit of many persons, who, after years of blindness, 
have only now been able to rejoice in the luxury of reading. 
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The Philadelphia Bible Society now have formed a ‘* Home 
Teaching and Free Circulating Library for the Blind,” consist- 
ing ot the Scriptures and a library of miscellaneous books,— 
comprising history, travels and religious reading—to which 
any blind person in the country can have access by simply 
paying the postage of the books sent. Portions also of the 
Bible are given away—but not the whole Bible, as it takes 
sixty-five volumes in the Moon type to contain it. 


CHRISTMAS REPORT OF THE APACHE SCHOOL 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN ASSOCIATION IN ALABAMA. 


The Christmas tree for the Apache children was a grati- 
fying success, thanks to Mr. Wotherspoon’s care and help. 
It came off Saturday night, the 23d, as everything was in 
readiness, and the only thing children ask in such cases is 
not to be kept waiting. The goodly box from Boston sat on 
our front porch for several days before the time—so punctual 
was it this year; and troops of small Indians were inter- 
viewing it at all leisure hours of the day. They would tap 
it with their fingers and their sticks, and put their ears to it 
to see how it sounded; and then mounting the top would 
sit on it and swing their fat legs over the sides, discussing 
its probable contents. The presents were very pretty anid 
gave great pleasure. We had as usual a goodly donation of 
books from Philadelphia, with substantial help from another 
quarter in fruit and candy and handkerchiefs. We went 
into debt to the extent of $5.50 for a few additional 
things, including a present for Chihuahua, fire crackers, ete. 
The girls were much pleased with their games ; and the boys 
were of course wild with delight at their bats and_ balls. 
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Chihuahua had been gladdened a few days before by an 
addition to his already numerous and flourishing family ; so 
Mrs. Chihuahua could not be present. He came with such of 
his little tots as are yet too small to attend school. With the 
blandest and most benevolent of smiles he sat in their midst, 
armed with a new, spotlessly clean split-basket, in which 
he carefully laid the different contributions to the family 
spoils. 

The children, as usual, came into the room first, to see the 
candles lighted. The first-class boys kept the door and 
squeezed the small fry in through the crowd outside, before 
taking their own seats. The seats for the school were in 
rows just outside the tables, which, gay with dolls, fruit 
and candy, separated the tree from the spectators. The 
women with children crowded in behind them, and packed 
themselves in as close as they could stand, holding their 
babies in their arms. After the children had received their 
gifts, candy and oranges were given to the smaller children 
and their mothers. The tree was the prettiest we have ever 
had. It was decorated not only with tinsel and such orna- 
ments as we could get, but with the long Southern moss. 
The moss was first dipped in water and then in flour. When 
it was shaken out, every tendril looked like a snowflake. 
Little festoons were scattered at every available point, from 
which they hung most gracefully. 

We have not had as many entertainments in the new room 
this year as last. We found that the expense was heavier 
than we could bear, so have confined them this year almost 
entirely to the children. We intersperse them with sup- 
perless magic-lantern parties which seem to give much amuse- 
ment. Ido not think they are as improving as the other 
kind, where the guests are on their mettle, as it were, to keep 
their wits about them, talk, be polite, and learn new things. 

The women are very friendly and smiling ; but our inter- 
course has not been as frequent as we hope to make it, owing 
to the fact that the schvol work this year has been very en- 


grossing. We devote our time to it from a quarter to nine 
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until half-past three, and often later. There is also a study 
hour at our house in the evening where I preside long enough 
to read over and explain the next day’s lessons. One may 
readily see that after this there is little time left for 
necessary rest, food and recreation; and very little indeed 
for either visiting or receiving the grown people. As the 
days lengthen, we intend to begin school earlier and 
close earlier, and in this way secure a little more time for 
other uses. The women ojten tell us of their troubles and 
we try to advise and encourage them, but there are many 
sorrows for which sympathy is but a poor remedy. 
SopHte SHEPARD. 

Mt. Vernon, Dec. 30. 


SEA ISLANDS. 


Braurort, 8. C., January 17, 1894. 


Your kind and very welcome letters have been read with 
great pleasure and interest, containing, as they always do, so 
much encouragement and kindly sympathy for us in our busy 
life here. 

No need to tell you of the trials and perplexities, the grave 
questions involved in every hour’s duty ; but even you have 
but a faint conception of the doubts, the discouragements, 
and apprehensions that environ and hedge us about. No one 
who does not live right with us, and is in absolute touch with 
the entire situation, can have more than a slight knowledge 
of the condition of affairs, or the magnitude of the relief. 

We were asked in September, 1893, to take charge of the 
relief of the ** Sea Islands,”—the old Port Royal group which 
had been wrecked by the cyclone of August 27th. This ter- 
ritory extends from Savannah to Charleston, and from the sea 
to the mainland of the state of South Carolina. It was es- 
timated that thirty thousand people were to be fed, clothed, 
housed, nursed, and generally cared for through a space of 
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eight months, or until the early crops of 1894. The charge 
was immense ; we shrank from its grave responsibility ; not 
alone the welfare, but the /ives of these thousands of human 
beings would be in our hands. It was weeks before we dared 
accept the charge, even after its having been formally turned 
over to us by the governor of the state, and when we did, no 
mention was made, no intimation given of anything beyond 
the Sea Islands. We viewed the position as a doubtful 
struggle, which, knowing the financial condition of the 
country, and the approaching needs of every community for 
its own, only the fear of a winter famine on these Islands, and 
the national disgrace which would ensue, if left to chance, or 
without a firm directing hand among them, gave us the cour- 
age to assume. We believe we have carried that point, but 
only by harder work than we have ever known. Imagine 
then, if you can, our consternation, when after a few 
weeks, petitions and appeals, delegations and committees, 
from the mainland of South Carolina, lying back of the 
Islands, and also swept by the storm, began pouring in upon 
us from North Carolina to Georgia, until another thirty thou- 
sand to thirty-five thousand were knocking, knocking, knock- 
ing at our door, beseeching and imploring us in the most 
heart-rending tones to save them from starvation, and per- 
ishing from the cold. ‘*Our houses,” they say, ‘‘are 
wrecked, stock and crops lost; give us food and clothes, or 
we perish.” This is a mixed population of colored and white, 
equally destitute, equally storm-sufferers, equally objects of 
charity and care. Thus it is fair to state that in the place of 
the thirty thousand we innocently took under our charge, 
there are seventy thousand to seventy-five thousand, who are 
at this moment depending upon us for the only help they 
can hope to gain, all insufficient as it is. 

The state had no legislature in session until November, 
when, alarmed for the condition of these people, we directed 
them to appeal to their state to grant them relief, and in 
order to awaken the General Assembly to a clear sense of its 
duty, we memorialized that body, explaining the condition 
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of affairs, which full well we felt every man of them knew, and 
to make the combined appeal still more forcible, the Gover- 
nor sent a special message for the relief of the stricken citi- 
zens of this proud old state. Need I tell you that that legis- 
lative body, the guardians of the people’s weal, at the 
holidays, adjourned without having made the slightest pro- 
vision for the relief of these sufferers, if indeed, I might ex- 
cept the fact, that it extended the time of the payment of 
their taxes one year from date; thus making it possible for 
the state to collect from them next year what it could not 
possibly have done this. 

We enter a field of distress ; study carefully its conditions, 
learn its needs, and state these facts calmly and truthfully to 
the people of the entire country through all its public chan- 
nels of information, and leave them free to use their own 
judgment in regard to the assistance they will render. We 
have never asked the control of a dollar nor a pound, and 
would not accept it unless confidently offered to our charge 
for application or distribution. Our methods are based upon 
strict business principles, and as we never ask assistance of 
any one, our business affairs are just as private as any mer- 
chant’s, and yet we take pleasure in giving you the following 
figures for the purpose of fully acquainting you with the con- 
dition of things. 

We have received since we assumed control on the second 
of October, 1893, $23,926.36. During our management, we 
have paid out $6,182.50 for grits, and $3,685.90 for pork. 
Our other expenses for lumber, (300,000 ft.) tools, freight, 
hauling, rent, and other necessary expenses, amount to 
$5,688.97, making a total of $15,557.37. After deducting 
our outstanding obligations, such as contracts, and agree- 
ments for food and other necessities connected with the relief 
work, not yet perfected and consummated, we have a bank 
balance of $6,383.12. You will remember that there are no 
salaries paid to officers and members of the Red Cross. All 
of their work is entirely voluntary, so that every dollar re- 
ceived means a full dollar in actual relief. 
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Taking one month as a basis of calculation, only partially 
considering the mainland, we tind that it is costing $290 a 
day, and the needs of the people are rapidly increasing, as 
we approach the crucial period of the field; which means 
that their small supplies of grain and other provision have 
become utterly exhausted. 

We have on hand to-day, $6,383.12 in money, 3,800 
pounds of meat, 40 bushels of grits here, and 150 bushels in 
Charleston, 100 bushels of flour, no medicines, no nourishing 
food in any quantity for the sick. 

Concerning our supply of clothing, no outside person could 
understand this, so well as Mrs. Christensen herself, for to no 
one, from first to last, is that department so much indebted. 
Her tireless energies have probably done more toward making 
it a success than all others combined ; and through her wise 
administration, the Old Bay State, always grand in its char- 
ities, has been enabled to hold out the banner of benevolence 
to a sister state in affliction, and to a race of people it would 
gladly serve. From every state in the Union, the white- 
handed gifts of pity and help have come, and ‘* God bless the 
women of America,” has been our daily refrain. 

jut onlya quartermaster can properly estimate what should 
be required to clothe and keep an army of from thirty-five to 
seventy-five thousand, especially when his soldiers would be 
supposed to require beds and bedding. We are sending out 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty barrels and cases 
a week, and from both warehouses, here and in Charleston, 
we have possible supplies for three weeks. We should send 
them out even faster than this, for they are greatly needed, 
only for the scarcity of suitable boats to navigate the shallow, 
winding creeks among the Islands. Our Government cutters, 
with their nine feet draught, can only touch the main points 
along the coast, 

While on the subject of clothing, let me say one word in 
regard to freight. There are many friends contributing 
clothing to these poor people, who, not knowing exactly what 
it will cost to send the goods here, write, asking us to tell 
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them how much we have to pay for certain packages. It is 
utterly impossible to give this information, as the agent at 
this station claims not to be able to trace the freight charges 
to any railroad. Added to this, at least forty per cent. of 
the packages received have no marks at all by which they 
can be traced, giving neither name nor address of the sender ; 
thus we have been obliged to pay hundreds of dollars for 
freight on clothing, besides being utterly unable to acknowl- 
edge the arrival of the goods for want of identification. 

The difficulties we have met, what we have accomplished, 
and the possible good we have done in this time is hard to 
measure. We have had thousands of men and women at 
work constantly; the women, sewing and repairing; the 
men, building houses, digging ditches, and otherwise getting 
the land into good condition for the spring crops. Thousands 
of houses are now built, or are rapidly being completed, and 
hundreds of miles of ditches have been dug. On Hilton 
Head alone, our agent has finished more than fifty miles of 
ditches, and on other Islands miles and miles of ditches are 
completed, and the work is being vigorously carried on by 
hundreds of willing workmen; no man ever refuses to work 
for us at anything we can find for him, even without a cent 
of money in pay, only his rations, and yet ten thousand men 

yait for the farming tools which we are not able to give them, 
and at the same time provide the extra food required to sus- 
tain hard working men. 

This statement is getting all too long, and while I know it 
is customary to wait for the final report, and the last end of 
that, to thank those who have helped to bear the burden, and 
make success possible, I cannot refrain, even at the risk 
of breaking a record, from naming midway some of the persons 
and corporations that have stood by us with ready hand, 
purse, and good will, extending facilities through all these 
trial months which we have often regretted to accept, and to 
which it is most apparent this great field of humane endeavor 
owes the unexpected and unexampled results it has thus far 
attained. 
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While in the general flood of warm-hearted help it seems 
invidious to single out even one, the railroad companies 
with their laden trains, ‘* Free for the Sufferers and the Red 
Cross” from one end of the country to the other, forbid 
our silence ; in no single instance have they refused a re- 
quest or courtesy. 

The express companies have been equally thoughtful, es- 
pecially Adams and the Southern as being near us. 

The steamship lines, especially the Clyde, and the New 
England and Savannah Steamship Companies, the Pilot Boy 
and Alpha have laden their decks for our contributors, while 
our two United States Revenue cutters, Morrill and the 
Boutwell, due to the courtesy of Secretary Carlisle, are all 
that staunch ships gallantly officered can be. 

For that swift attending angel that has hovered over us for 
years in every adversity, the Western Union Telegraph, we 
have no words; it knows what it has done, and we know 
how it has served humanity. 

In actual material, the U. S. Agricultural Department was 
our first rich contributor of seeds, early in September, even 
whilst the sea-washed ground was almost too salt to let them 
grow ; but today, turnips, cabbage and lettuce not only over 
the Islands, but in the markets of Beaufort, show their 
results. 

When we told the people that all tools were lost, that 
hatchets, saws and nails were wanting, it was the Red Cross 
No. 1 of Philadelphia that first responded with its banner far 
in advance. Both the quantity and the quality of its con- 
tributions of all kinds, attested the good judgment and 
earnestness of its action. I would that all the people that 
also contributed building tools could see the thousands of 
little homes that have grown up beneath their strokes. The 
munificent donation of nails and hardware from the mer- 
chants of Boston, and its special gift of money to aid in our 
purchases of lumber, are things of joy to remember. 

Providence laid her rich strong hand beside her sister city 
and her princely gift of bread-stuffs, crackers, and food for 
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the sick, or money to purchase it, has given back life and 
strength, fast going out. Our Southern neighbor, Florida, 
has astonished us by her unfailing generosity. 

The more private or personal etforts, some of which we 
either cannot or dare not name, are legion. Little Falls of 
New York through Commandant Beardslee of the Navy ; 
Boston Educational Institution; Lend a Hand Clubs; Dr. 
Lucy Hall Brown of Brooklyn, New York—the results of an 
entire private concert; Mrs. Jacobson of Brooklyn, New 
York, for clothing ; Mitchell Wagon Company of Wisconsin 
for one of its most valuable wagons for our work ; Borden Ea- 
gle Condensed Milk Company, of New York; Knox’s Spark- 
ling Gelatine ; medicines and other delicacies for the sick we 








cannot name. 
The hand hestitates before the words ‘* Our Advisory 
Committees” of Beaufort and Charleston, the business men 
of these two cities; the worth of their council—their unfail- 
ing confidence ; the strength they have been to us is all too 
sacred to name till in a final parting, it must be spoken. 
Among the last to be mentioned, but not the last to be re- 
membered or thanked, is the Press. The entire Press, Asso- 
ciated, United, and Journalistic Press of the whole country, 
for their generous thoughts we bless them, for their kind 
words when they could commend, we thank them, for their 
possible still kinder silence when they might have criticised, 
we thank them all the more. From the great world relief 
train, to our staunch neighbors of the Charleston ‘* News and 
Courier,” and our African friends, ‘*The New South,” and 
‘* The Palmetto Post,” at our door, one and all, our thanks 
are due and given. 
Very cordially yours, 
Ciara Barron, 
Pres. Am. Nat’l Red Cross. 





















HARD TIMES. 
E. B. GURTON. 


** No John, I cannot let you discuss Ellie or criticise her 
to me. It is not fair for « man to show to any one, but her- 
self, the faults or weaknesses of his wife’s nature. One thing, 
however, I am willing to say because I think many new 
households are made uncomfortable by indefinite money- 
arrangements. Your wife is one member of the ‘ Firm of 
Two,’ and it would be well to talk over your financial condi- 
tion with her, tell her what you think should be her share of the 
profits,—for her own personal use,—what should go for cur- 
rent expenses of the household, what you take for your own 
personal use, and what may go for the family’s charities. 
Then be sure that she understands that her share is her own, 
to use as she pleases without accounting for it to you, but 
that it is never to be exceeded, and that no bills are to be 
allowed to rur. over « month. Show her that in case of larger 
income her share may be larger, while in hard years it may 
have to be smaller. But above all make her feel that a cer- 
tain proportion of the yearly income must be invested to 
meet future needs. Be clear and firm in all this, but let her 
feel the trust and love under the decision.” 

‘‘ That’s a good plan, Miss Woodworth, and I will do it at 
once,—and the love is under and over, and through every- 
thing, you know,” he added, with a blush. 

Six months later the hard times were making most well- 
to-do people feel poor, and the poor people feel pinched and 
suffering. 

Ellie Minturn had greatly enjoyed her ‘“ private income,’ 
as she called it, and had gladly promised never to exceed it, 
never to go in debt, and always to balance her bills and 
money each month. So far she had been very careful, and 
wis proud of her self-control, but now, after the Christmas 
rush was over, the shops were full of bargains, real bargains, 
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owing to the hard times, and she did so love pretty things ! 
Her available money was soon spent, and the first of Febru- 
ary found her unable to pay her January bills. She awoke 
to the consciousness of having failed in her duty, broken her 
promise to her husband, and as she put it to herself—** hav- 
ing made a fool ef myself generally.” Still she could not 
make up her mind to tell John and ask him to help her. He 
would have a right to be vexed, and would not trust her 
again, she was sure. 

After much consideration she wrote to Miss Woodworth 
asking her to lend ber for a short time a sum of money, 
enough to pay the bills, though she did not say anything of 
that. 

Miss Woodworth knew Ellie well by this time, and fully 
realized how self-indulgent and thoughtless the young wife 
was. It seemed to her an insult to John that his wife should 
apply for help to anyone but him, and it seemed disloyal to 
him to think of lending money to his wife without his knowl- 
edge. Of course she could not tell him. No one has a right 
to come between a man and his wife inany way. Besides, if 
Ellie found it easy to get money so, she would yield more 
quickly to the temptation in future. As far as the Minturns 
were concerned it was surely unwise to lend it. Ellie was 
not likely to borrow trom anyone but herself—Miss Wood- 
worth—and if she were driven to telling her husband it would 





be best. He was a generous man and would never ‘* throw 
it at her” after it was once settled. On her own account it 
would be very unwise, for her purse was much emptied by 
the hard times, and she had only about a fifth of Ellie’s in- 
come anyway! If she could see Ellie she would tell her why 
she did not wish to lend her money, but it is seldom wise to 
write such things, so she would give only her own side and 
hope that Ellie might not be vexed; and she wrote that her 
income was so much reduced this year that she could not 
spare the money even for a short time, and was sorry to 
seem disobliging. 

Days passed and she heard nothing from the Minturns- 
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John was unusually busy, she knew, but Ellie generally came 
in three or four times a week. At last she met Ellie on the 
street, and received a cold stare with no sign of recognition, 
although she had extended her hand in friendly greeting 
to her young friend. This was hard. She began to wonder 
if John, too, was offended by her failure to oblige his wife, 
and if she had been over-scrupulous and fussy. For a day 
or two she was wretched over it, then a chance word from a 
friend cheered her, and, a day later, Ellie came to the house, 
threw herself into Miss Woodworth’s arms, covered her face 
with kisses, and begged for forgiveness. 

‘*T was awfully angry,” she said, ‘* because I knew I’d got 
to tell John, and I thought he’d be vexed and scold, for I 
broke a promise to him, and I ran up bills, and if you 
hadn’t been such a dear, parsimonious old thing I should 
never have known what a perfectly lovely man John is!” 

Then she told all about it, and ended: ‘* Miss Wood- 
worth, do you believe John will ever trust me again? How 
can I make him believe in me right away quick ?” 

‘*You cannot, my dear. That is the lawful result of 
proving oneself unfit to be trusted. ‘ Confidence is a plant 
of slow growth,’ somebody says. The only way in which you 
can make John trust you again is to be trustworthy in every 
smallest detail, every word, every thought, all the time; and 
sometime, when John finds that you never fail in the least, 
why the confidence will be full-grown and ready to bloom.” 

‘¢ Oh dear! I hate plants,—I like cut flowers that you can 
get all in full bloom and don’t have to tend! Yes, John, 
I’m ready,” as her husband came in to take her home. 

When he left the room John Minturn said quietly to Miss 
W oodworth—* I thank you heartily.” 

That night Miss Woodworth slept well ! 

















UNEMPLOYED. 


The word ‘* Unemployed” has been coined this winter, 
but we hesitate to use it. 

Great apprehension was felt, in all the American cities as 
winter approached, lest the stagnation of commerce and 
manufacture might press on unemployed men and women 
within society, which they could not bear. 

With grave exceptions, not to be passed over, the win- 
ter has passed, up to the last week in January, much more 
favorably than the most sanguine dared to hope. It has illus- 
trated the truth of some of the best founded conclusions of 
social science, under conditions, which happily do not often 
distress us. 

First,—it has shown very definitely, and to the immense 
credit of all concerned, that the workingmen and women un- 
derstand their own business exceedingly well,—better than 
some of the philanthropists. They have taken care of them- 
selves; when the tempest struck, they were ready. In 
other words, the people who earn wages were, on the 
whole, as well able to meet the storm as the people who earn 
salaries, or as those who live by cutting off coupons. 

The problem is this: given a stoppage of nearly forty per 
cent. of the mills and other manufacturing establishments of 
the country, how are the persons who are engaged in these 
mills to live until the mills are open again ? 

This problem being presented, the writers for the press in 
general, struck sensational attitudes, or put their fingers to 
their foreheads, and pretended that the problem had never 
been thought of before. 

The truth is that a similar ‘* problem” presents itself 
every year. Thus, all the occupations immediately connected 
with farming, come nearly to a close in autumn, and, gener- 
ally speaking, do not begin again until the spring. Thus 
‘«the problem of the unemployed” is perfectly familiar to 
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people engaged in agriculture, and never receives the honor 
of a newspaper paragraph. 

It is also perfectly familiar to people who are systemati- 
cally engaged in the care of the poor of cities. Nine-tenths 
of the philanthropic societies are always engaged in winter, 
in the care of people whose bread winners have been thrown 
out of work by winter. Practically, such cases are nearly 
all the cases of want, excepting those which spring from in- 
temperance. 

The duty before the American cities then, when this win- 
ter began, was very simple. It was to enlarge and confirm 
the methods which they were in the habit of using. The 
contingency was more severe than in ordinary times, but it 
was not a new contingency. And when we came to the test, 
it proved that, precisely as the farmer lays up his meats, 
his potatoes, his corn, and his hay in preparation for win- 
ter, the working men and working women of the country 
had laid up in saving banks or in stockings their provisions 
for darker and colder days. It proved that people’s habits 
of thrift and foresight hold good, whether they work in fac- 
tories or on farms. It was utterly unjust to say that our 
social order made no provision for the unemployed laborer. 
The unemployed laborer had provided for himself, and so- 
ciety had assisted him in this provision. 

It is now six months since the storm struck us, about 
the first of August. It is interesting to see that the fore- 
sight and thrift of the community, maintain themselves in the 
midst of this severe depression of business. The Savings 
Banks of Massachusetts report a considerable increase in 
the deposits of the year, and it is understood that since the 
report closed the deposits have generally been equal to the 
drafts. Meanwhile the determination of the people in the 
different cities to provide for possible destitution showed 
itself in careful enquiry and vigorous action. Two curious 
reports of such action, which go into some detail, have been 
published and give some information of value. The first is 
by Mr. Shaw in his own journal, The Review of Reviews. 
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It is a digest, carefully made, of the condition of things 
in twelve cities, as he could obtain reports in December. No 
person is more competent to make such a report than Mr. 
Shaw. The second is a long paper made up from very wide 
correspondence, by Mr. Closson, in the Journal of Econom- 
cs for January. He was able to include the results of Mr. 
Shaw’s enquiries. This report includes, with due cautions, 
the most exaggerated statements made by sensational writers 
in the newspapers. But it also includes careful returns made 
by intelligent observers. From these reports we cite a few 
passages which will be of use in similar contingencies in the 
future. 

‘¢ The plan of relief adopted in Lynn is of peculiar inter- 
est. The Lynn Citizens’ Labor Bureau has supplemented 
the existing charities by offering a limited amount of work 
on the streets to ‘ actual citizens of Lynn in extreme need, 
and having no other friends or resources,—these facts ascer- 
tained by an ough domiciliary investigation in every case.’ 
Men have been paid $1.00 for each half-day’s labor; and, 
except in cases of extreme need, the share of each laborer 
has been three half-days of labor and $3.00 each week. 

‘¢ The work was begun October 2, and the results reached 
November 10 were :— 

** Amount of citizens’ subscription to date, . ; . “i 

° . . (fc) 


‘lotal applications for work, 
Applications postponed, because— 


Unmarried men without dependants , 222 
Work secured elsewhere, : . 45 
With property and not in absolute need, ; . 40 
Non-resident and other reasons, : : . 40 
Domiciliary investigations made, ; : . 495 
Placed upon the working list, 4 : - oe 
Different men actually employed to date, ; . ; 295 
Money paid to them, . : : : : : . $2,914 


‘* The expedient seems to have been a most judicious 
and effective measure of relief. The committee report :— 


‘«¢ So far the system has prevented absolute destitution, the influx of the 
needy from other cities, the storming cf the city treasury, much misap- 
plication of charity, and much loss of self-respect. The thorough in- 
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vestigation has been of the highest value, locating the quarters where 
the pinch of need is greatest, forestalling the astonishing activity and im- 
pudence of the charity impostors, bringing to the notice of the benevo- 
lent some cases of pecuniary hardship which a little good management 
relieves, uncovering many preventable causes of distress, and enabling 
the relief-giving societies and individuals intelligently and effectively to 
succor the destitute.’ ” 


CONNECTICUT. 


‘¢ The conditions at Danbury are in this respect unique, 
and extremely significant: that public employment on a con- 
siderable scale is sought not merely to relieve destitution, but 
to enable the operatives of the hat factories to hold out in 
their dispute with their former employers. The facts of the 
situation seem to be these: Late in November the manufac- 
turers issued a circular giving notice that they would soon 
discharge all their help, but would re-engage them as fast as 
the conditions of trade warranted, upon a non-union basis. 
The employees at once prepared to resist this effort to break 
down their unions ; and, as one weapon in the struggle, they 
circulated a petition for a town meeeting to appropriate $50,- 
000 for aid and temporary employment of such inhabitants of 
the town as might be in need. The meeting was held De- 
cember 7, and $50,000 was voted with no apparent opposi- 
tion. The victory was, however, only an apparent one ; and 
the voting of the money was nullified by the fact that the 
selectmen had no funds with which to meet the appropriation, 
even had they been disposed to do so, and that the tax rate 
for the coming year had already been fixed at a point which 
made no provision for any such expenditure. The whole 
matter has seemingly been dropped: but the incident is sig- 
nificant in relation to the possibility that labor disputes may 
become a considerable factor in decisions in regard to under- 
taking public works. 

‘¢It is stated that several Connecticut towns are under- 
taking public works with a view of giving employment. Such 
a plan is proposed in New Haven, where there are some 5,000 
men unemployed, and 2,000 more on partial time, and in 
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New London. In Middletown certain quarries are giving 
employment only to married men.” 


DENVER. 


‘¢ The methods adopted by the citizens of Denver to meet 
the sudden exigency of July are of great interest. At the 
beginning of the panic the city appropriated from funds on 
hand $15,000 to employ men in grading the streets. This 
sum was soon expended, giving some ten thousand days of 
work to married men, at the rate of $1.50 for one day’s labor 
of eight hours. More recently the city has let contracts for 
paving and extension of sewers, at a cost of nearly $500,000. 
This last work would, however, have been done in any event. 
It has, nevertheless, given employment to a considerable 
bedy of men. 

‘*The plans for feeding and sheltering the unemployed, 
particularly the newly arrived miners, seem to have been set 
on foot by the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, which 
obtained rooms, furniture, selected cooks and waiters from 
among the unemployed, and solicited supplies. ©The work 
was taken in hand by citizens’ committees ; and, with the co- 
operation of state and municipality, shelter and two meals a 
day were provided for some seven weeks for 1,000 or 1,500 
men at ‘Camp Relief,—a camp established for this special 
purpose, and kept under military discipline. Some $4,000 
was contributed to this enterprise, besides an immense amount 
of provisions, the value of which has not been computed. 

‘¢The Maverick Restaurant was made possible during a 
time of great financial stringency by the generosity of two 
members of the advisory board. |The demand for a place, 
where a good meal of substantial, well-cooked food could be 
obtained at the minimum price, was almost universal on the 
part of people of scanty means. Especially was this true 
after Camp Relief was abolished. Howthe Maverick provides 
the meals, which it furnishes for five cents, is the wonder of 
ali who test the food placed on its tables. 150 guests can be 
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accommodated at a time. The restaurant has been in opera- 
tion about three months, and has fed an average of 550 people 
per day. The restaurant pays all its bills from the receipts 
from the sale of tickets. The employees are each paid $1.25 
per week, and given their board and lodging. As fast as 
they find more remunerative employment, their places are 
filled from the many applicants always waiting for employ- 
ment. 

‘¢The wood-yard is the complement of the restaurant. 
After the eating-house had been established, it was found that 
there were many men who did not possess the nickel neces- 
sary to purchase a meal. We had no funds upon which to 
draw by which we could give away meals, even had that been 
thought wise. Most men would prefer to earn their meals if 
they could but tind the work. The streets of the city were 
lined with men begging meal tickets or money with which to 
purchase them. On October 4, the Maverick Wood-yard 
was opened, with the announcement that every destitute man 
who applied would be given enough work to earn three meal 
tickets and one lodging ticket per day. |The lodgings pro- 
vided are clean and comfortable. A man can earn his meals 
and bed in from one to three hours, and have the balance of 
the day to look for a situation. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


‘¢The main part of the work of relief is under the control 
of the influential Commercial Club, acting with the co-opera- 
tion of the Mayor, the Board of Trade, and the Charity 
Organization. Its carefully elaborated plan of activity con- 
templates (1) the registration of the unemployed, (2) ef- 
forts to secure temporary employment through public con- 
tracts and such work as can be provided by citizens, (3) 
leniency toward worthy people in regard to rent and the like, 
(4) protection of resident workingmen from an influx of out- 
siders, (5) the establishment, if it becomes necessary, of 2 
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place where substantial food can be bought at a nominal 
price, (6) improved arrangements for medical attention to 
the sick poor. 

‘¢ Registration on a systematic plan was begun about the 
middle of November, and some 1,200 applications for work 
were registered in the following three weeks. | Temporary 
employment was provided by citizens and private contractors 
for about one-fifth of the applicants. An ‘ample supply of 
food’ is sent each week to dependent families, at a cost of 
about $1 a week for a family of four. The work is affirmed 
to be conducted ‘in such a way that no person residing in 
Indianapolis need suffer for food.’ At the same time the 
committee is prepared to deal vigorously with tramps and 
impostovs, and no abnormal influx seems to have been brought 
about. The most noticeable feature in the measures adopted 
is the attempt to prevent by co-operation any duplication of 
assistance, imposition, and ‘an untimely exhaustion of the 
charitable forces which it is necessary to conserve in every 
way possible, to enable the great burden to be borne through- 
out the time of need.’ ” 

In the country and in the small towns of New Eng- 
land there has been absolutely no pressure, unless in cases 
where a considerable manufacture suddenly stopped. On 
the other hand the country towns have come loyally to 
the relief of the cities. 

The stringency will probably result in that healthy process 
by which persons thrown out of work in factories go back to 
the land, and agriculture shows herself again as mother and 
nurse of all industries and all arts. It was thus that the 
great crisis of 1873 resulted in the agricultural prosperity of 
all the last years of that decade. It has been supposed by 
some observers that the pressure of this summer has re- 
sulted in a considerable emigration back again to Europe. 
But the figures hardly bear out this theory. It is certain, 
however, that the news of a great depression here materially 
checked the emigration of the other side of the ocean. 
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‘¢The special measures of relief adopted are interesting on 
account of the pait played by the Salvation Army. A soup- 
kitchen was established by citizens, but soon turned over to 
the Army; andit is said that the Salvationists feed some 600 
men daily. In connection with this work of the Salvation 
Army, the plan of sweeping the streets by hand labor has 
been tried. The sum of $3,000 per month was made avail- 
able by the city, and the unemployed were offered work in 
squads of eighty-three men during a part of two days each 
week, in return for which they were to receive the board 
and lodgings provided by the Salvation Army for an entire 
week, thus affording them ample time to search for other 
work. ‘The city is prepared to employ on these terms 400 
mena week. The fact that during the first four days of the 
experiment less than thirty men applied daily would seem to 
indicate that, however large the number of men out of work 
may be, the amount of destitution was not at that time very 
great. Captain McFee, of the Salvation Army, stated, how- 
ever, that he was turning away from {fifty to sixty persons 
every night who have no place to sleep, and that there were 
many women in the city who had no place to sleep. The 
Army is endeavoring to provide additional lodging-houses 
for men and for women. In connection with the street- 
sweeping plan, it is interesting to note that certain labor agi- 
tators are doing what they can to prevent unemployed per- 
sons from taking what is offered them in the way of work. 


GOVERNMENT INTELLIGENCE OFFICES. 


[The state of Ohio was the first of our states to organize 
with success intelligence offices at the public charge. These 
offices communicate with each other, and have proved useful 
in furnishing work for ‘‘the unemployed.” In the foresight 
of Dr. Tuckerman in Boston, now more than half a century 
ago, a similar arrangement was made by the Society for the 
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Prevention of Pauperism, and the great intelligence office of 
this society has been of untold use in New England, in pro- 
viding employers with the workmen they wanted, and, in 
general, in putting the round peg in the round hole. This 
organization differs from the state organization only in the 
fact that it is sustained by a corporation instead of being 
sustained by the government of the state. It resembles the 
state organization because it takes no fee, either from the 
employer or the employed. And it will be found by any 
person who experiments upon the subject that there is a 
fundamental principle involved in the refusal to take fees 
from either side. 

On the other hand, if a prosperous contractor in a hard 
strait telegraphs for fifty men, and has them sent to him by 
the next train, he ought to do his share in supporting the 
society that sends them. And it is quite clear that the 
simplest arrangement is that which the state of Ohio makes 
in providing for this as a part of the expense of the com- 
munity. 

Under the lead of the late Mr. Charles Heywood, the 
Boston society made arrangements, many years ago, for snow 
shovelling, on the occasion of the great storms which some- 
times visit New England. At such a time as that, the rail- 
road corporations are using all their own force to clear their 
tracks, yet it is necessary for them at the same time to clear 
the streets near their stations, and they need more force than 
they have. The system in Boston is this: the society owns 
a great number of shovels, ready for workmen. So soon as 
a heavy snow-storm comes on in the night, every unemployed 
workman in Boston knows that by going to the head-quarters 
of this society he may receive work at snow-shovelling, at 
the rate of a dollar anda half aday. So soonas twenty men 
appear, they have the shovels given them, and an officer is 
despatched to take them to some place where work is needed. 
So soon as twenty more appear, they are brigaded and 
carried off in the same way. At night they return and are 
paid by the society. In this perfectly simple arrangement, 
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every man is sure of his work, and the great establishments 
which need to clear their sidewalks are sure that it is 
promptly done. At the end of the week the society sends 
its bill to the various railroad stations, who thus have no 
inconvenience in the arrangements for the work; while, on 
the other hand, the society is not out of pocket by the trans- 
action. The original purchase of the shovels is the only 
expense thrown upon the ‘Industrial Aid.”] 

In the midst of the struggle that has been going on for 
several years between the public companies and the private 
intelligence offices, there has gradually developed a new 
agent in the supply and demand of labor, the free offices of 
government. 

In the disagreement of the public companies and the private 
offices, both of which in their quarrels have really but the 
same object of keeping or obtaining the larger number of 
situations, the new agent accepts the competition of both, 
endeavoring also to cause competition in both, to check the 
possible abuses of the unrestrained intelligence offices, and 
on the other side, the probable tyranny of public companies. 

What a service the governmental intelligence office has 
already rendered! What service will it not be able to give 
with a more complete organization and one more fitted to the 
needs of the people! A few words only are necessary to 
show the whole plan of what this organization might be in 
order to make it contribute the greatest amount of use- 
fulness. 

We will take for example in Paris the 6th district. The free 
intelligence office of the government has been at work there 
regularly since the 9th of January, 1889, and has in practice 
two distinct ways of finding situations. 

First, under the usual form of intelligence office, in every- 
thing in its interior organization similar to the private office, 
but with this radical difference, that all the work there is 
essentially free. In the second place, under the form of 
posters, on which are placarded gratuitously in the most fre- 
quented places of the district, all the offers of work by patrons, 
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offers which relate more especially to trained workmen and 


women. 

In four years the intelligence office of the 6th district 
has succeeded in placing 7,909 persons of both sexes, a number 
which represents 41 per cent. of the demands for work which 
have been made, and 87 per cent. of the offers of work 
which have been presented to it. And this work is carried on 
without the expense of a penny to either patron or employee. 

In two years there have been advertised on these posters 
3,597 offers of work or professional employment, and as these 
offers are generally worded in the plural, they have brought 
work to about 10,791 persons, supposing, what is no exaggera- 
tion, that one counts each offer to at least three persons. 
Those 10,791 situations, added to the 7,909 which came 
direct from the office, show a grand total of 18,700 places. 

To those situations, which belong to the regular manual 
trained workman, there should be added those brought about 
by the Union of Assistance through the work at the Saint 
Germain Market. 

This is not the place to describe this eminently philan- 
thropic institution. Let us content ourselves with saying that 
this institution deals with the irregular workers, those who 
have lost the habit of work, also those whom the stoppage of 
work or the dull season deprives of their means of existence. 

Of 1,113 applicants who were assisted, taken in, and pro- 
vided temporarily with work while waiting for regularly em- 
ployment, the Union of Assistance has placed 651, of which 
239 were placed in professional situations and 412 in 
various employments and works. 

One can easily judge, by these figures, the services which 
government can render in such work, and it would be 
a mark of public spirit to endow as quickly as possible each 
of the 20 districts of Paris with this useful institution. 

But would not these services be increased tenfold, if in- 
stead of working separately and each one within his sphere, 
all the government offices were organized so as to supple- 
ment each other? And this is the way : 
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Of the 7,909 situations obtained directly by the office of 
the 6th district, 7,199 have had place in the list of those 
called servants, that is to say 91 per cent. of all. This 
number is eloquent. It shows that in the 6th district, the 
offers and demand for work concerned more generally this 
class, and it is probable that what exists in the 6th district 
would exist equally in the the other districts, that is to say, 
that the large part of the work of the government intelligence 
office, would be with this class of work, or the professions 
which rule the district. 

One remarks, in fact, that each district of Paris is the 
centre of one or more characteristic industries, representing 
to the world special works and employments. 

Thus, the 1st district is the centre of the food trade, of 
cloth making, and of dress materials. In the 2nd district, 
essentially commercial, small wares and underwear pre- 
dominate. The 3rd district has the monopoly of ornaments, 
bronzes, and jewels. In the 4th district are specially 
localized the industries of building, groceries, colonial com- 
modities, aud drugs. In the 5th district the intelligence 
offices would have to occupy themselves with the employees 
of cook-shops and waiters. Experience has shown that the 
majority of the patrons of the office of the 6th district is 
composed of servants, but it is necessary to enter also the 
description of the industry in the book with its ditferent 
branches. 

In the 7th, 8thand 16th districts equally, servants predomi- 
nate. ‘The Yth district has for its specialty the business of ex- 
portation and showing of fabrics. Inthe 10th district above 
all, one has business with the commercial employees of all 
sorts, and with waiters. In the 11th, the great manufactur- 
ing centre is, so to speak, the fireside of the workers in iron, 
although it is well to mention designers, measurers, and e x- 
aminers. The 12th district is the centre of the wine trade, 
and furniture making, while in the 13th district are found 
more specially the various industries which belong to build- 
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ing and the fur trade, and in the 14th district are the con- 
tractors of public works and the breweries. 

In the 15th district are the chemical factories and ex- 
presses; in the 17th, the stables and the metal workers. 
The 18th is the country of little industries ; the 19th district, 
that of the quarrymen, teaming, and unloading, and at last in 
the 20th, one finds trimmings, manufactures, and brick 
making. 

If each of these districts had an office suited to its needs, 
to its kind of trade and industry, each office could occupy 
itself more especially with the skilled labor belonging to the 
wants of the department in this industry or that trade. 
Thanks to the ease and rapidity of telephonic communication, 
each office would be in permanent relation with the other 
districts to which they would be able to direct, in proportion 
to the demand, the trained workers who belong to them 
more particularly, while the others in return would send 
them the workers in their specialties. 

There would be thus between all the districts a per- 
petual and daily exchange, a steady stream of hand-workers, 
for the greatest good of all interested, workmen and patrons 
—all this, one does not know how to repeat it too often, with- 
out the cost of a penny. 

And what a benefit would be rendered to the people so 
interested in the working class. 

Statistics show that each situation provided by the private 
offices returns to them 15 francs at least. The free intelli- 
gence office of the government of the 6th district would have 
already of itself saved in four years more than 100,000 francs 
for its clerks or 25,000 franes per year. 

The day when its example shall be followed by each 
of the other districts, and when it shall be able to estab- 
lish among the government offices this necessary argeement 
of which it is fitting to speak, with the view of facilitating the 
placing, of giving more flexibility, of enlarging the field by 
opening outlets more numerous each day,—this day the 
annual savings for the working class will be 500,000 francs 
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at the lowest estimate, and they will have truly done a use- 
ful work, philanthropic, and pacific. Nothing is more 
moral, more human, more brotherly than to hold out the hand 
to a worker of any class in order to procure for him, accord- 
ing to his aptitude and faculty, the work of which he is in 
need. 
H. DEFERT, 
Mayor of 6th District, Paris. 
La Reforme Sociale. 


A. B. C. OF THE GOSPEL. 
EXTRACT FROM MRS. CHANT’S ADDRESS AT NEWTON. 


When Miss Octavia Hill began her glorious work of teach- 
ing poor people how to be thrifty in their homes, the work 
of collecting rents instead of taking tracts, I cannot tell you 
the bitter things that a great many good people said about 
her. They said, ‘‘This is not religious work.” They said, 
‘‘What the poor want is to have the gospel preached to 
them.” And they do need to have the gospel preached to 
them, passionately and earnestly and truly. But the gospel 
has its A BC, like everything else, and A is soap and water, 
and B is a fire on a winter day, and C is a decent room to be 
in, and D is good clothing, and E is the power to put by 
ever so little in the savings bank, and F is to be able to get 
some good reading to improve your mind, and G is to be 
able to have some amusements that are good for you, and 
then quite late on comes the theological teaching that is to 
help them consider this great conundrum, why we are on this 
arth at all, and why it is a probationship of pain, and why 
our Father helps us in our difficulties with something that 
neither poverty, nor death, nor crime, nor sin, have been quite 
able to tear out of the heart of the most miserable man or 
woman. 
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It is called, rather than named, the ‘‘Farm Settlement.” 
The main features are borrowed from the settlement plan and 
the free kindergarten movement. That is, the management 
is the work of educated women and the object is to establish 
a true ‘‘child garden.” 

The expression ‘‘free as air” is current, but it is meaning- 
less just so long as thousands of children are deprived of 
fresh air,—children who could and should have this blessing 
as their birthright. Between the families able to live or 
board in the country for a part of the year, and the families 
benefited by the Fresh Air Fund charity, there is a large 
area of necessity as yet unrelieved. Institutions are not fitted 
to cope with it, for American families of small means are too 
independent to ask aid, and too loving to leave their children 
to the dangers of promiscuous association and corporation 
care. 

We propose that women of education should themselves 
solve the problem. It is possible. They have but to con- 
tribute time that might otherwise be spent in gymnasiums, 
cooking schools, fancy work, etc., to a common fund, agree 
what share is appropriated to each, lease farms or the use of 
farms, and invite parents to send children to them to be 
cared for and educated at an expense no greater than is 
incurred at home. Is this not a better offering to the Ameri- 
can workman than ‘‘charity” merely? Even if bestowed 
gratuitously, would this not mean imcomparably more than 
‘*free soup” partaken in the midst of surroundings which 
form a large share of his misery? We do not wonder at 
murmurs over ‘‘charity” thrown broadcast which is less apt 
to fall on the worthy than on the unworthy. Is it, or is it not 
necessary that the ‘‘leaven” should come in contact with the 
‘lump?” Can the leaven resideon a shelf within a silver 
case and send pieces of the silver to leaven the Jump instead ? 
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“That is the guestion. It is time that those who love others 
should prove that love by giving themselves. 

Imagine the intelligent women of America who could and 
would spare a week or more each year, gathered into co- 
operative groups for the purpose just stated. Is it not plain to 
see that here isa force which is stillin the American treasury 
unused? An experimental ‘‘farm” based on this idea ‘was 
inaugurated on Christmas day, 1893, a Christmas present to 
children on the birthday of the child of Bethlehem. The 
success of the enterprise and the interest it excites, encourage 
the managers to lay the plan before the public. As to the 
children, city bred though they are, they know old mother 
Nature’s call when they hear it, as the wee chicks know the 
call of the mother hen. To them the managers are ‘‘Aunt 
Mary,” ‘‘Kate,” and so on. How much the conversation 
teaches them, how much the piano teaches and the pictures, 
wan never be estimated, any more than the benefit of the good 
air and good water free to all. 

American women, here is an idea for you. Proveed care- 
fully, steer only by the compass of love, and you will succeed 
in it. Go out into the country your forefathers redeemed 
for civilization, and become pioneers now for humanity’s 
sake. Remove the shame of our ‘*free land,” which is but a 
prison to many who work for us, and worse than a prison to 
their children. E. H. 
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LEND A HAND CLUBS. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the representatives of the clubs 
was held at the Lenp a Hanp office, January 1. Seven 
members were present, Dr. Hale in the chair. The report 
for the Sea Island sufferers showed that $2,884.55 had been 
received at the office. A check for $1,000 at Christmas time 
was acknowledged by Miss Barton, president of the American 
National Red Cross, in these words: ‘In behalf of our thirty 
thousand poor, patient, suffering wards, we thank you from 
our hearts for your generous Christmas offering.” —_A_ letter 
from Hollis, N. H., was read, showing that they had shipped 
four large sugar barrels, and one sack of beans to the suffer- 
ers, besides sending five dollars in money. There is still 
need of clothing and money to purchase food and seed. 

A letter was read from Charlotte, N. C., asking for clothing 
and bibles to be used among the colored people. Some of the 
ladies offered bibles, but not in sufficient number. Strongly 
bound bibles, in good print, will be gladly received at the 
Lenp A Hanp office. 

A letter was read from Miss Jacobs of Gregory Institute, 
N.C. Some of the clubs have in previous years helped Miss 
Jacobs. She asked that a barrel of clothing should be sent to 
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her. The matter was referred to the West Somerville Club, 
represented by Miss Hamlin. 

Dr. Hale presented a letter asking for aid for a child eight 
months old. It seemed desirable that clothing should be fur- 
nished, and some club undertake to pay the board for the 
present. The ladies offered to present it to their clubs, with 
the hope that the child could be cared for. 

Dr. Hale spoke of his visit to Philadelphia, where he read 
for the benefit of the Central Office. He found much interest 
in Lend a Hand Clubs, and the proposal had been made to 
establish a local office there. He also spoke of his visit to 
Springfield, where he founda new Club of ladies called the St. 
Theresa Club. He interested them in a class of colored chil- 
dren in Liberia, and put them in communication with Mrs. 
Sharp, their leader. ‘The president spoke of the Invalid Aid 
Society which was endeavoring to do just such work as the 
Lend a Hand Clubs were interested in a few years ago. Two 
or three homes in different parts of the country have been 
opened where board can be obtained at moderate rates. 
A house with four thousand dollars, near Sanford, Fla., 
has been offered to the society. It has been opened for 
invalids for tive and six dollars per week. The Invalid 
Aid Society wish to place ladies upon the board of manage- 
ment, and desired that the Lend a Hand Clubs should be 
represented. No action was taken on the matter. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

For the encouragement of our members and to furnish in- 
formation to those who have so generously helped us we give 
you the following report :— 

LEND A HAND SOCIETY OF MEMORIAL CHURCH. 

The object of this Society is to do benevolent work at 
home and abroad ; also to promote a social feeling among its 
members. 
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OUR MOTTOES. 


Look Up anp Nor Down. Loox Out anpb Nor In. 
Look Forwarp aND Not Back. LEenp a Hanp IN His NaME. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 








Receipts. 

Cash on hand, Oct. 1, 1892, - - - - - - - $116.00 
Fees from Active and Honorary Members, - - - - 91.00 
Receipts from Fair, - - - - - - - - 127.15 
Receipts from Entertainment, - - - - - . 108.05 
Contributions, - - - - - - - - - 30.67 
Interest, etc., - - - - - - - - - 3.07 

Total, - - - - - - - - - $475.94 

Expenditures. 

Cash paid needy families, = - - - - - - - $112.25 
Sewing Material, - - - - - - - - 57.82 
Magazines for Young Women’s Home, - - - - 6.95 
Magazines for Harry Wadsworth Club, - ~ - - 3.06 
Reception to Honorary Members, - . . - - 10.93 
Fee to Central Lend a Hand Office, . - - - - 5.00 
Postage, Printing and Miscellaneous Expenses, - - - 18.21 
Thanksgiving Dinner Supplies, - - - - - - 17.96 
City Mission, - - - . - - - . - 3.00 
Help for Polish Girl,  - - = - - - - - 5.00 
Help toward Sanitarium in Africa. - - - - 15.00 
Hampden County Children’s Aid Society, - - - - 20.00 
Miss Closson’s school at Talas,  - - - - - - 20.00 
Miss Bartlett’s school at Smyrna, - - . - - 40.00 
Mr. Farnsworth’s school at Ceserea, - - - - - 10.00 
Miss Owen’s school at Allendale, . : - - - 9.00 
Balance on hand, - - - - - - - - - 121.76 

Total, - - - - - - . - - $475.94 


OUR BENEVOLENT WORK. 





Foreign Schools, - - - - - - - - - $85.00 
School at South, - ~ . - - - - - - 9.00 
City Work, - - - - - - - - - - 228.04 

Total, - - - - - - - - . $322.04 


65 Families provided with Thanksgiving dinners. 

















CLUB REPORTS. 


ARTICLES MADE AND DISTRIBUTED. 


11 Dresses, 11 Aprons, 60 Sheets, 5 Crib Puffs, 24 Pillow Cases, 25 
{'ndergarments, 1 Wrapper. Total 137. 


READY-MADE GARMENTS DISTRIBUTED. 


1 Wrapper, | Comfortable, 18 Undergarments. Total 20. 

25 Undergarments cut. 

Meetings for sewing were held once in two weeks, from Oct. 3d, 1892, 
to June 5th, 1893; average attendance, 25. 

Active Members, 67. Honorary Members, 145. 


oO, 
So 


NEPONSET, MASS. 


The annual meeting of the Young Ladies’ Aid Society was 
held on January 2nd. with Miss Mears, 9 members being 
present. The yearly report shows our membership to be 12 
active and 6 honorary members; 21 meetings have been 
held with an average attendance of four persons. 

With this small working force we have made and repaired 
over 200 articles of clothing, which have been donated to 
local cases of need, and tosome of our charitable societies ; 
contributions were also made to the Newsboys’ Rooms and to 
the hurricane sufferers in the South. 

In addition to this we have paid out in rent, groceries, 
and materials, $57.99, having a balance on hand of $148.47 
with which to meet the augmented demands caused by the 
general depression this winter. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


There are three Lend a Hand Clubs and one Club of 
King’s Daughters, which was the first one started a few years 
ago, in the Third Congregational Society of Cambridge. 
Each Club has had various entertainments and sales and has 
met with good success, and in that way has been able to help 
many a good object of charity. They all take the Lend a 
Hand motto, and a mottoor name of their own. My class in 
the Sunday School formed a Club last May, called the Busy 
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Bee Circle of the Lend a Hand Club. Besides the Lend a 
Hand motto, they took the motto,— 


‘*Politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


One of the articles in their constitution is to avoid gossip 
and unkind words and unkind thoughts. 

As they are quite young they cannot do much in charity 
as yet. They sent one dollar to the Sea Island sufferers, 
and a large number of cancelled stamps to the Baldwinville 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children in the autumn. 

They meet with me on the last Saturday afternoon of 
every month except in June, July and August, when no 
meetings are held, 

They are not adepts in sewing so I keep them busy with 
patch work for one hour. Ifthe work is not well done, it 
has to be taken out and done over again. They are allowed 
to bring any work they choose for charity, but most of them 
prefer the patch work even when they have to do it over 
again. During the sewing hour a good story is read aloud, 
either by one of the girls or by me. They prefer that I 
should read, but as I consider it good practice for them, 
they generally take turns in reading. After the sewing 
hour, if there is any business to attend to the meeting is 
called to order by the President «and with a little of my 
assistance the business is transactea. 

The meeting then adjourns for an hour of play and games, 
which they seem greatly to enjoy. As they grow older J 
hope to report more work accomplished aud less play. 

















LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


THIS LETTER WAS WRITTEN BY DR. HALE TO A FRIEND WHO 
HAS A BOY’S CLUB TO ESTABLISH. 


SoutH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1894. 

My Dear GeraLtp:—I was very glad to get your letter, 
and think you will be immensely interested in what you have 
to do. First, if I were you, I would write to Rev. J.C. 
Collins, New Haven, and ask him to send anything which he 
has in print which will help you. 

He is the president of the New England Suciety for estab- 
lishing and maintaining such clubs as yours. And if any- 
thing takes you, or any of your gentlemen to New Haven, 
you would find it well to spend an evening in seeing the 
working of the Club there. 

Then second: Everything depends upon your choice of the 
right man, to carry it on from night to night. You can have 
as many volunteers as you like, the more the better. But 
you must have one person there every night. He should be 
a firm, decided man. He should not be above his work and 
be ready to take hold of anything. But he must be fond of 
boys, he must sympathize with them and like to be with 
them. Now most of the school-masters whom I have known 
have really disliked boys and would be glad if there were 
none. You must not select that sort of man. There are 
men who drift into this thing because they cannot help it— 
the sort of man who takes a camp of boys into the woods in 
summer is the sort of man you want. He must be their 
companion and must be able to speak their language. 

Third, I have asked one of my assistants, Mr. Dugan, to 
write you a letter which I enclose. He has not gone into 
quite the details which you want. But I hope you will 
observe that we think that classes of some sort must go side 
by side with the amusement rooms. You may begin with 
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your club-room, but as soon as it is at all popular you must 
say that the boy must attend one or more classes. There is 
no good in cossetting them. Do not let the little pirates 
think that they are patronizing you. Unless they give some 
work they cannot have their play. Or, briefly, you can do a 
boy no good unless you make him better ;—nor a man either, 
for that matter. 

Fourth, I should begin without any public announcement, 
by getting together eight or ten boys, perhaps rather above 
the generality of the class you are working for. I should get 
their contidence, and make them like the place. 

Then I should tell them that each of them might bring 
another, so that they might feelin a degree responsible for 
those they introduce, and so I would work out from the 
centre—never miking one of the drag-net hauls which always 
bring in the worst roughs of the neighborhood who come 
simply for the fun of making a row. 

It isas well to have a policeman on hand for the first nights, 
or have your janitor sworn in as a special police. 

Fitth, as to the things to be taught, you will find out soon 
enough what they want to learn. 

We have lately discovered that cobbling is immensely 
popular—they bring their old shoes and their friends’, tomend, 
and we can fill all our benches with boys, at any time the 
public schools are not open. Also your teacher should be 
able to train a boy to be an all-round shoemaker. And 
an all-round shoemaker even in these days, can earn twenty 
dollars a week. Printing is good, if the boy knows enough. 
You ought to have volunteers who will give singing lessons 
or even piano lessons. 

Sixth, tor little boys and little girls, we open kinder- 
garten school rooms after they have been aired, and we take for 


an hour at a time boys and girls who want to read. We give 
them their seats and the books we think they ought to read. 
The child may stay so long and no longer, and another child 
tukes the place. I have made this letter much longer than 
I meant to. 
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Perhaps I will write you again—perhaps you will come 
on here and I will send you round with Mr. Dugan. I will 
send you some reports in LEND A Hanp marked, and we so 
often publish something about this in Lenp a Hanp, 
I think you had better take it. Meanwhile if I were yous 
[ would make an appointment with William Cary, whose 
address is at the Author's Club, New York. He knows more 
about it than any one Tknow. Locke at the Unitarian Church 
Home, next Mr. Williams’s church on 20th street, is a good 
fellow and has had large experience ;—tell him I sent you. 

I would not take a step without going to Rivington 
street, the College Settlement, und seeing their work there. 
Make Mr. Grant go with you if he has not been. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker is a near frind of mine—he isa director 
of one of the electric lighting companies, I think, on Fulton 
street. He introduced meat Dr. Coit’s Settlement on Forsythe 
street. But I have made my letter much too long. Give my 
love to Mrs. Gray and the young people, and believe me as 
always, Yours truly, Epw. E. Hate. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT, BY ITS 
CHAIRMAN, MISS MARIE E. IVES. 


To have an ideal is a beautiful and necessary stinulus,— 
a spur to lagging energies, a cheer to drooping spirits, and a 
hopeful incentive to throw out mooring lines into the future. 
The Young People’s Department has an ideal, but it isa very 
movable and expanding one, which ever heckons on to higher 
peaks when the lower ones have been climbed. Sometimes 
there are plains of dead level hetween the peaks, and even 
apparent declines, little breathing places which better fit the 
traveler to conquer the steep heights beyond. 

The past year the Young People’s Department has had to 
live more than usual on the plains, while its eyes have long- 
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ingly gazed at glistening peaks and wider horizons. Cireum- 
stances have prevented your chairman from much of the cus- 
tomary aggressive work, a deep regret to her, « loss of finan- 
cial gain to the Association. While reporting for a year, 
the real work has heen necessarily confined to three or 
four months, the achieved results in the other months being 
the fruits of previous sowings and plantings. Much, like- 
wise, of recent effort has only as yet put forth its tender buds 
of promise. 

In no former year has there been shown so deep an inter- 
est in Indian affairs by voung people’s societies—in itself a 
most encouraging sign—and the requests for literature and 
information have come from seventy-five organizations,— 
Kine’s Daughters, Sunday Schools, Societies of Christian 
Indeavor, Mission Bands, Lend a Hand Clubs, ete. A 
larger number, also, have asked the information because 
*¢ studying the subject of Indians for the winter,” or in prep- 
aration for **an Indian evening.” Individual seekers for 
knowledge have been most numerous. These latter always 
receive an urgent appeal to pass on the facts gained to all the 
societies where they have influence or friends. In answer- 
ing these enquiries, two hundred and _ fifty letters have been 
written, and three hundred and fifty-three packages of litera- 
ture sent out. 

To gain these friends and helpers, eight appeals have been 
printed in leading periodicals, whose editors have continued 
their kind gifts of valuable space. Three appeals, also, have 
been printed on the mimeograph, to the number of fourteen 
hundred, and enclosed in letters and literature. Nearly three 
thousand reports and booklets have been distributed, not only 
by mail but at state gatherings of various societies. Some 
friends, too, have been gained by the personal presentation 
of the work by your chairman, who has been most reluctant- 


ly lured out on seven occasions to address audiences. ‘* Re- 
luctantly,” because always holding that while silver-tongued 
orators might touch hearts and open purses, faltering words 
from a frightened and untrained speaker would be far from 
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powerful or convincing. Possibly that view was an error, 
and there may be influence in earnest words from the heart, 
even though eloquence be lacking. 

An innovation this year was the attempt to form Young 
People’s Indian Committees—to be done by securing one 
person ina town to act as secretary who would enroll as 
members all willing to donate any sum, however small, year- 
ly. This adaptation of recent methods of our National So- 
ciety to the young people, was believed to be so simple and 
practicable as to promise good results. It seemed that by 
this means much interest which flickers up when a match is 
applied and then dies down for lack of constant supply of 
fuel, might be fed into a steady blaze, and be a source of 
continued warmth and cheer to the work. Four such com- 
mittees were started,—in Portland, Maine: Jamaica Plain, 
and Ludlow, Massachusetts ; and in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
It is too soon as yet to predict the outcome. 

The money of the year, aside from current expenses, was 
given for two organs, a sewing-inachine, kindergartens, the 
work of Dr. Hallowell at Agua Caliente, and towards fur- 
nishing the new dormitory at the Greenville school. 

Most of the helpers have chosen to aid through the send- 
ing of supplies to the field, chiefly Christmas gifts. In this 
way seventeen tribes were remembered and thirty-two pack- 
ages, boxes, and barrels have gone out to gladden the workers, 
and to make many Indian children’s eyes sparkle with joy 
and delight. Some recorded in the appended list were sent 
for last Christmas, some for this year. Eleven others are in 
preparation for the coming holidays, but have not yet started 
on their westward journey. 

The Christmas greetings have varied from a few tokens, 
given at a sacrifice by loving hearts, to large sugar bar- 
rels, stocked with a beautiful variety of toys, games, etc., 
given by those whose means enabled them to more lavishly 
furnish what their generous impulses prompted. 

In this connection, comment must be made on the marked 
improvement this year of the systematic reporting back to 
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the chairman by societies of work done, and this with very 
few instances of reminding. As a contrast—one example 
from last year’s hitherto unmentioned trials, in answer to an 
appeal, fifty-eight bands offered help. Of these, nineteen 
reported that the promised aid had been given, seven re- 
ported their inability to carry out plans, and thirty-two have 
never since been heard from. Doubtless some of these did the 
work of which they furnished no report, but, as such things 
cannot be taken for granted, the unfulfilled pledges stand 
opposite their names on the Department’s record. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A series of conferences of those interested in good munic- 
ipal government, are being held this winter in New York 
City, (Amity Building, 312 West Fifty-fourth St.,) on al- 
ternate Thursday evenings. The first was held on the even- 
ing of January 18th. 

The object of these conferences is to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in the subject of Municipal Government, and to 
provide an opportunity for the free and courteous discussion 
of current municipal topics looking towards a line of action, 
positive and constructive rather than negative and destruc- 
tive; measures rather than men. 

The general programme is as follows :— 

Jan. 18.—** The Need of a Positive Programme.” 

Fes. = 1.—** The New Social Spirit.” 

« -15.—** New York’s Workers.” 

Marcu 1.—** New York’s Dependents.” 

“© 15.—** New York’s Houses.” 
“6 -29.—** New York’s Saloons.” 


Aprit 12.—** New York’s Amusements.” 
«© = 26.—* New York’s Needs.” 
May 10.—** New York’s Thoroughfares.” 
“6 24.—** New York for New Yorkers.” 


JUNE 7.—‘* New York’s Political Prospects.” 
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The meetings are opened by a paper of twe?ty minutes or 
more followed by ten minute papers on kindred topics. The 
people mentioned as taking part in these meetings are experts 
in their line, and may be depended upon to present their 
subjects in a way which will occasion much thought. 

Among the speakers will be found Dr. Albert Shaw of the 
Review of Reviews, Gen. O. O. Howard, Commander Bal- 
lington Booth, Professor Felix Adler, Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
and Homer Folks of the Charities Aid. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHARITIES, COR- 
RECTION, AND PHILANTHROPY. 


One of the most interesting Congresses of the Columbian 
year was held in June, 12—18. 

The papers presented at this Congress have been brought 
together and the volumes containing them are now in press. 
A few of these addresses we have had the privilege of pre- 
senting to our readers in Lenp 4 Hann. They are enough 
to show what the value of these volumes will be. In them 
will be found the most interesting and complete collection of 
information on vital questions of charitable, correctional and 
philanthropic work ever published. The writers are the 
leading thinkers and workers in their respective departments 
in Europe and America. Their papers give their latest ex- 
perience and conclusions. 

The series will consist of five volumes, bound in cloth. 
Orders should be addressed to the John Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. The price per set is $7.50; per set exclu- 
sive of Hospital volume, $5.00; single volumes exclusive of 
Hospital volume, $1.50. Hospital volume alone, $5.00: 
payable on delivery of first volume. 














THE INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


This society is historically the central society from which 
have launched out the Provident, the Associated Charities, 
the Collateral Loan Society, and many other of the agencies 
in the Boston system. Theoretically, also, the presence of 
such a society organized distinctly ‘for the prevention of 
pauperism,” and not for the daily relief of the poor, is essen- 
tial in any systematic arrangements for public charity. It 
will even prove that certain persons are better adapted to the 
business of scientifically watching the social circumstances of 
a town and hindering the growth of the disease called pau- 
perism, than they are to the hand-to-hand duty of the hourly 
relief of persons who have been touched by that disease. As 
has been said in these pages a hundred times, the distinction 
isas great as that between the civil engineer who makes a 
sewer for the drainage of a town and the skilful physician 
who treats a case of typhoid which has resulted from bad 
drainage. 

Thanks to Joseph Tuckerman and the men of his time, the 
‘* Society for the Prevention of Pauperism” was started in 
Boston more than half a century ago. From an impression that 
the name hindered its service to intelligent and self-respec- 
ting people, it was changed to **The Industrial Aid Society ;” 
but the object is still the same, and while it maintains a large 
and free office of intelligence which sends people to all parts 
of this country in the hope of putting the round peg into the 
round hole, its managers are on the lookout always to be able 
to check the growth of pauperism in whatever way, as by in- 
dustrial schools or by the regulation of pawnbroking. 

The annual meeting of this society was held on the 18th of 
October. The treasurer’s report showed the receipt of 
$3,108, beside the balance of last year. The expenditure is 
nearly the same, and the balance for the new year is $375. The 
pressure on the business of the country had showed itself in 
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the office at once, by an increase in the applications of men 
who wanted work in the last six months. The idle people 
always throng into the cities, and that has been Boston’s ex- 
perience now as always. This summer and autumn the 
society was able to meet the pressure to a very considerable 
extent by sending workingmen into the country, and the re- 
sult of the year has been that one hundred and seventy-three 
more men were employed through its agency than last year, 
and thirty-six more women. ‘The pressure upon the office 
was such that a complete register of applications could not 
be made, and the work of the year cannot be exactly com- 
pared with that of the last year. The applicants in all were 
3402, of whom 2599 were men. Of these 373 were minors. 
There were 603 female applicants, of whom 558 were over 
eighteen. 

The President’s report presented a careful review of the work 
of the year. Recognizing the pressure upon all such societies, 
the president urged that persons charitably disposed should 
strengthen the existing organizations, and not attempt in 
haste the establishment of mere hand-to-mouth measures for 
temporary relief. The executive board has added to the 
office force of the Industrial Aid, and will continue to do, 
that it may be able to meet the present exigency. The presi- 
dent dwelt on the futility of opportunities for labor manu- 
factured for an exigency, or of any artificial system which 
could not be made to work in with the general social order. 
The report showed the society at its very best, as perhaps 
does not appear in those prosperous times when everybody 
finds work who seeks for it. It is for just such an exigency 
as this that it is created. 








COWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Annie 
E. Riddell, Frank M, Cowles, Bertram G. 
Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magenagal. 
The llth year of this well established School 
now open. Superior in equipment and in ar- 
rangement for convenience and comfort; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full 
courses in Drawing and t’ainting, including 
Still Life and Water-Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating, 
Decorative Design. Class in Modelling. Stu- 
dents have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars 
$500) given in scholarships. Begin at any 
time, For circulars address as above. 


ONE GOOD TURN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 








ByEpwarp E. Hae. The story will be pre- 
sented to the public for the first time in book 
form, daintily bound, and appropriate for a 
Holiday Gitt. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 30 cents. 

FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 

J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not }leasant to 
entertain, but every family must eventually require the 
services of a Funera! Director; it is then essential to 
employ one of ability. With thirty years’ experience, 
we are prepared to execute every arrangement pertain- 
ing to funerals, afier approved modern methods in ‘a 
quiet professional manner, and would respectfully refer 
by permission to Hou.W. H. Haile, ex-Lieut. Govern. 
er; Hon. Tilley Haynes, Prof. F. A Osgood, Rev. 
John Co:ton Brooks, Hon. Elisha Morgan, Rev. 
Michael Burnham, Hon H S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. 
Phillips, Henry S. Lee, Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. 

Both day and night calls received at Private Office, 
188 Commonwealth Avenue. 





—— THE — 


CHARITIES REVIEW. 


A Journal of 
Practical Sociology. 


For Everyone Interested 
in the Bettering 
of Soc al Conditions. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW 


is published in the interest of scientific 
and practical chari:y. It appeals to all 
those who are endeavoring to make 
humanitarianism and benevolence invigor- 
atieg rather than enervating influences. Its 
purpose is todevelop and chroni-le all the- 
ories and practices that tend to this end, 
and with such purpose, it claims the co- 
operation of all interested in the vast and 
basic problem of the relations and duties 
of man to man. 


THE REVIEW 


has among its contributors many promi- 
nent writers on social and economic ques- 
tions and specialists in philanthropic work 
in this country, and arrangements have 
been made for contributions from England, 
France and Germany. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


relating to the editorial department should 
be addressed to the editor of the CHARITIES 
REVIEW, 105 E. 22d Street, New York City. 
Communications relating to the business 
department, and orders for subscriptions 
and advertisements should be addressed to 
the publishers of the Cuarittes REVIEW 
at the same address. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION 


price is $1.00 per annum, (3 numbers). 
Bound volumes of past years may be had 
of the Publishers at $2.00 per volume. 


ROVOLUTION. , RUPTURE. 


SEND FOR SEALED BOOK. 


M. M. T. & R.Co., Boston, Mass. 


DR. PATRICK, Manager, 150 Tremont St’ 
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